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THE LIFE OF 


Stephen BHangton. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue following pages differ from the preceding num- 
bers of the series, in being almost entirely occupied 
with the public history of the period. They are not 
so much a biography of Langton, as a history of the 
struggle of King John against the Holy See—a con- 
test which ushered in the thirteenth century, and forms 
the whole history of the reign of that King. Little 
is often known of the personal history of great Saints. 
And this is not surprising of men whose “life is hid 
with Christ in God.” But it is matter of wonder, that 
so little should be on record concerning that great 
prelate, who, during a twenty-three years’ occupation 
of the see of Canterbury, acted in public a more pro- 
minent part in national affairs, and in the cloister pro- 
duced more works for the instruction of his flock, than 
any who, before or since him, have been seated in that 
“Papal chair of the North,’—who was the soul of that 
powerful confederacy who took the crown from the head 
of the successor of the Conqueror,—and yet, next to 
Bede, the most voluminous and original commentator 
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on the Scriptures this country has produced—and who 
has transmitted to us an enduring memorial of himself, 
in three most different institutions, which, after the 
lapse of six centuries, are still in force and value among 
us— Magna Charta,— the division of the Bible into 
chapters, —and those constitutions which open the 
series, and form the basis, of that Canon Law, which 
is still binding in our Ecclesiastical Courts. 


StepHen, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1206—1229, is 
known by the surname of Langton, from the place of 
his birth, Langton, near Spilsby, in Lincolnshire. His 
family, though not illustrious, was sufficiently well 
known to be appealed to afterwards, in proof of his 
loyalty to the king.! 

The persecution and vexation the Church suffered 
under Henry II, and the consequent insecurity of 
study, had almost annihilated in England learning, or 
the means of acquiring it. Oxford and the other Eng- 
lish schools were forsaken, and English students spread 
themselves over Europe in search of that instruction 
which their own country no longer supplied. But of all 
the foreign schools, none had such attractions at this 
period as the rising university of Paris. Bologna might 
be celebrated for its professors of the new and popu- 
lar study of canon law; Toledo’ had caught, from the 
proximity of the Arabians, some of their love for ma- 
thematical science ; but the best instruction in all the 
various branches might be found gathered into one 


1“ Tn terra tua natus de parentibus tibi fidelibus et devotis.” 
Epist. Inn. iti. ad Joan. 


2 A. Wood. Hist. Un. Ox. p. 56. 
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focus in the bosom of this “ Instructress of the World.”* 
There no art or science was neglected ; but above all in 
theology, to which arts were but introductory, it was 
already illustrated by doctors whose fame was maintain- 
ed in the Sorbonne even to the Revolution. Important 
cases of conscience were referred to them, as points of 
law were to the canonists of Bologna. Henry II. offered 
to submit the question between himself and S. Thomas 
to the scholars.4 Popes consulted them ; and the highest 
praise that could be given to an expounder of doc- 
trine was, “One would suppose he had spent his life at 
Paris!”5 It was liberally encouraged by two successive 
sovereigns, Lewis VII. and Philip II. Thus a concourse 
of students from all parts of Christendom was drawn 
together there, such as perhaps was never, before or 
since, collected in one place for a similar purpose. 
Hungary and Poland, Sweden and Denmark, countries 
then almost outside the Huropean world, sent their 
youth there ; and, from specimens contained within the 
precincts of the university, a contemporary depicts the 
character of almost all the nations of Hurope.é 

The distinction which Stephen’ Langton attained as a 
teacher, both in the new philosophy of the schools and 
in the exposition of Scripture, first drew on him the 
discerning eye of Innocent III. Innocent had himself 
studied at Paris ; but, having quitted it before 1185,7 
could hardly have been personally acquainted with Ste- 
phen. But Innocent ever watched most sedulously over 


3 “Toctrix totius orbis.” Rigord: 

4 Rad. de Dicet. ap. Bul. ii. 262. 

5 Hurter Geschicht. Inn. iii., vol. i. 13. 
6 Jacobus a Vitriaco, Hist. Occ. 279. 
7 Du Theil. Vie de Rob. de Courcon. 
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the place of his early education ; and Langton was one 
of that class whom it was his object through his long 
pontificate to draw round him from every part of the 
Church,—men well trained in school theology without 
being mere students, and fit for active life without 
being secularized in principle ; and few men, as we shall 
see in the sequel, have united in a higher degree than 
Langton deep theology with practical talent. 

That he taught in the university first the liberal arts, 
and afterwards theology, and that he became a canon of 
the cathedral church of Notre Dame, is, with one excep- 
tion, all that is known of his history previous to his 
going to Rome. That exception is his connection with 
Fulk of Neuilly, the reformer of the university of Paris ; 
and it will be necessary to say something more of it. 

It will not be supposed that there were not draw- 
backs to a state of things in itself so admirable as that 
of the university ; evils which arose from the very zeal 
of learning and throng of votaries. Its position in the 
centre (Philip Augustus’s wall was begun in 1190) of 
the richest and most highly civilized capital of Hurope, 
exposed the youth to the usual moral dangers of great 
cities. And the academicians here were not lodged, as 
in Oxford, apart in halls or hospitia, but in the houses 
of the citizens ; and, according to the (somewhat rheto- 
rical, however) description of one who had himself been 
educated there,?in one and the same tenement the busi- 
ness of the schools might be going on in an upper story, 
while beneath, on the ground floor, were the haunts of 
vice. Abundance, too, tempted to excess and debauch, 
and plunged the impatient and tumultuous youth into 
those serious frays with the townspeople, or between 


8 Jacob. a Vitr. 
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jealous “ nations,” of which we hear from the very first 
origin of universities.9 

But the teacher also had his danger. Love of lucre 
seduced the more sordid to coin their skill or reputation 
into gold. Many, again, capable of thoughts above this 
world, were assailed by the enemy of souls by other arts, 
to which some of the most illustrious fell a prey. No 
period of the Christian world has witnessed a greater 
ferment of intellect, more eager zeal in the pursuit of 
knowledge, more ardour of scientific inquiry, than did 
the commencement of the scholastic age. As to the ma- 
terial of knowledge, the recovery of the Roman Law, the 
Greeco-Arabian natural history and medicine, and the 
fresh streams of every sort poured in from the Hast, 
opened new fields of attainment, which made the narrow 
limits of the old Trivium and Quadrivium seem con- 
temptible.t And as to the intellectual spirit, a new in- 
strument of philosophical speculation was put into their 
hands by the Aristotelian logic, capable of application 
to every subject matter. It seemed for some time 
doubtful whether, as was the case in the next crisis of 
thought, three centuries later, this intellectual move- 
ment would not carry those who shared in it beyond the 
definitions of the Faith, and the limits of the Church ; 
and her final and“ complete victory, by which she en- 
listed heathen wisdom in her service, was not secured 
before many, like Arnold of Brescia, had been swept 
beyond her saving ark into the sea of error. The danger 
of speculation outstripping the expansion of heavenly 
verities God averted from his Church by the instru- 
mentality of 8. Bernard, and the great school doctors 
who followed him, as is well known. But the same 


9 Hurt. i. 16. 1 See Huber on Univ. ch. i. 
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cause which threatened the Church at large introduced 
a practical evil into each one of the seats of learning. 
Indeed, the universities through their whole history, 
though externally part of the Church system, legislated 
for by councils, and under the especial patronage of 
popes, never seem thoroughly incorporated into the 
Church. ‘They wear an Arabian aspect, or remind us 
of Athens or Alexandria, the Sophists, and the Neo- 
platonists. They found their most genial soil in Spain, 
where, at an early period, elegant literature and profound 
science reached, in the Hebrew and Moslem universities, 
a degree of development which those of Christendom only 
attained within the last three centuries. For the first 
time in the Christian world, men saw an education, 
professing to train the intellect, disregarding the disci- 
pline of the soul. The highest exercise of the.human 
mind is the contemplation of verities, in which the 
whole affections of the heart are constantly absorbed. 
The object of the cloister is to form men to this, the 
really philosophical mind. The logical, active intellect, 
which is ever seeking to give reasons for a faith which, 
during its efforts, is eluding its view, is that which the 
university tended to foster. Hence the contrast between 
the old monastic and cathedral schools and the new 
universities,—hence the struggles in the bosom of the 
university of Paris between the Dominicans and the 
secular regents, which fill its annals during the thir- 
teenth century. It is true that S. Thomas subdued even 
the schools to the obedience of Christ, and made Aristo- 
tle, like the toiling genius of Arabian fable, the reluc- 
tant slave of a master of another and higher race. But, 
though philosophy and faith were thus reconciled in the 
abstract, the universities in practice remained on the 
world’s side. They might teach the Summa, but they 


I. | AnD eth -—- toed 205, 7 


sided with Henry VIII. Not only many of the heresies 
of the thirteenth century sprang directly from them, 
but, what is more, the whole heretical temper through- 
out found in them its support and home. A feeling of 
this evil tendency dictated the founding of the college 
of the Sorbonne, from which all study save that of theo- 
logy was to be excluded. “To what end,” said its 
founder, Robert, “serve Priscian, Justinian, Gratian, and 
Aristotle?’ And the whole feeling of religious men in 
the thirteenth century towards the scholastic philosophy 
—forced to tolerate it, but watching it with a jealous 
eye,—was exactly what had been expressed in earlier 
times towards heathen literature by 8. Jerome and S. 
Gregory.? 

And accordingly in Paris at this time, all the evil 
attendant on a disproportionate development of the 
intellect was rife in the university. Self-reliance and 
independence of mind, the pride of science, which for- 
gets God,— the conceit of attainments and vanity of 
display, which contemns men,—with the meaner pas- 
sions of jealousy, envy, and detraction, were evils most 
prominent. To combat and correct this intellectual 
pride, Divine Providence was pleased to make use of the 
preaching of a humble and unlettered country priest. 

“Tn those days the God of heaven stirred up the 
spirit of a certain country priest, a simple man, and 
untaught, Fulk by name, and curate of Neuilly, near 
Paris. For, as of old he chose fishermen and unlearned, 
that that glory which was his own might not be given 
to another ; so now, when his little ones were asking 
bread, but the learned, intent on vain wranglings and 

? Vid. Hieron. ad Eustoch. i. 51. 

8 Sibi invidebant, scholares aliorum blanditiis attrahebant, 
gloriam propriam querentes. Jacob, a Vitr. 
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disputes of words, cared not to break it for them, the 
Lord made choice of this priest, like a star beaming 
through a mist, a shower in a long drought, like an- 
other Shamgar, to slay many with the ploughshare of 
skill-less preaching.” This man, feeling shame for his 
ignorance of holy Scripture, determined, old as he was, 
to do what he could to remedy this defect ; so he 
began to go regularly into the city to attend the lec- 
tures in theology. He frequented the celebrated Peter 
the Chanter, “of whom, as of a spring of most pure 
water, the above-mentioned Fulk sought to drink ; so, 
entering in humble sort the school with his note-book 
and pen, he carried away some few trite maxims and 
practical, such as his capacity served him to gather 
from the mouth of the lecturer. He would oft ponder 
on them, and commit them firmly to memory: and on 
the festivals, returning to his parish, he carefully dis- 
pensed to his flock what he had thus industriously ga- 
thered. And now at first, on the invitation of priests, 
his neighbours, he began in fear and modesty to deliver 
in the vulgar tongue to simple lay folk the words he 
had heard, like another Amos, “a herdsman, and ga- 
therer of sycamore fruit.” His discerning master, not- 
ing his poor and illiterate pupil’s zeal and fervour, and 
embracing with the bowels of love his faith and devo- 
tion, compelled him to preach before himself and divers 
learned scholars at Paris, in the church of St. Severin. 
And the Lord gave to his new knight so great grace 
and power, that both his master and the rest also testi- 
fied that the Holy Spirit spake in and through him ; 
and thenceforward others, teachers and learners alike, 
began to flock to his rude and simple preaching. One 


4 Amos, vil. 14. 
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invited another, saying, Come and hear the priest Fulk, 


i who is another Paul. 
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“On a day when a vast concourse, both clergy and 
the common folk, were gathered to him in a great 


_ square of the city, called Champel, the Lord opened 
their understandings to understand the Scriptures ; and 


the Lord gave such grace to his word, that many, 


___ touched, yea’ pierced to the heart, presented themselves 
| before him stripped and unsandalled, bearing in their 


hands rods or thongs, and, confessing their sins before 
all, submitted themselves to his will and guidance... . 
Such power did the Lord add to his words, that the 
masters of the university and the scholars, now changing 
places, brought note-books to his preaching, and took 
down his words out of his mouth.”5 Another contem- 
porary adds, “The masters he exhorted to give pithy, 
wholesome, and profitable lectures, in the fear of the 
Lord ; the logicians also he admonished to put away 


what profited not, and to retain in their art only what 


was of good fruit ; the decretists he reproved for their 
long and wearisome harmonies of cases ; the theologians 
for their tediousness and subtleties ; and so the teachers 
of the other arts in like manner he rebuked, and calling 


them off from what was vain and profitless, brought 


them to teach and handle things necessary.” ® 
Such was the agent in this commotion of spirits 


_ that agitated the university in the last years of the 


twelfth century, a prelude to the greater reformation 
wrought not long after by Reginald and the Dominican 
preachers : all of them instruments in God’s hand to 
save souls from the perils of study; to remind the 


5 Jacob. a Vitr. Hist. Occ. p- 281. 
6 Otho de S. Blasio. ¢. 47. 
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scholar that the wisdom of the wise and the under- 
standing of the prudent are foolishness in God’s sight. 
And among others who joined themselves to Fulk were 
the two celebrated Englishmen, Robert de Courcon and — 
Stephen Langton, both of them at different times called 
by Innocent to Rome, and advanced to the dignity of 
cardinal. 7 

This was Langton’s position at Paris. And when it 
is added, that he was made a prebend of York, after- 
wards of Notre Dame, and in 1206 promoted by Inno- 
cent to be Oardinal Priest of 8. Chrysogonus, all has 
been told that is now known of him, previous to his 
election to Canterbury.7 To see how this came to be, we 
must now turn our eyes to England— England under 
John. 


7 Note (b) at the end. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tuer Church and King of those days seem antagonist 
- notions. One can hardly tell how the Catholic Church 


and a Norman or Plantagenet sovereign coexisted in the , 
same society. Their mutual tendency was to destroy 
each other. The balance was preserved by an alterna- 
tion of success. The Church protested, entreated, sub- 
mitted, secularized herself; would seem for a while 
identified with the world, and the King was pleased : 
but the more she yielded, the more he exacted, till some 
vital point was touched ; then a persecution —and a 


_ confessor or a martyr was raised up, and the spiritual 


fire was again kindled, and the lost ground regained. 
The war which pagan powers had waged against Apos- 
tolic doctrine, feudal powers continued against Apostolic 
polity. Hngland’s only martyr from the Conquest to 
the Reformation fell in that cause, which is the one 
subject of English church history, the independence of 
the Spiritual power. 

The contrast is heightened by the personal character 
of these sovereigns. In the annals of all Christian 
nations we read of no such dynasty of tyrants, unless 
perhaps the early Merovingian princes. Violence, ra- 
pine, cruelty, and lust were their habitual daily occupa- 
tion. Every passion uncurbed, every foul vice that 
pollutes humanity was to be found with them. Pluck- 
ing out eyes, lopping off the hands and feet, were their 
pastime. Tall of stature, and of great strength, the 
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truculent and bloodshot eye speaking the habitual ex- 
cess that fed the corpulent and bloated frame, the king 
might seem some beast of prey roaming at large, work- 
ing his will among men, a living embodiment of the — 
principle of evil. The taunt of the King of France on 
the Conqueror’s huge size is well known. At his burial 
the grave was too narrow, and the corpse burst in the 
attempt to thrust it in. When Baldwin of Flanders 
refused him his daughter Matilda, William forced his 
way into the chamber of the princess, took her by the 
hair, dragged her to the door, and trampled her under — 
his feet. Rufus’s debaucheries are not to be even | 
mentioned, and could not be practised but in the 
darkness of night ; for it is told, with approbation, of © 
Henry I., that he restored the use of lights in the — 
court. Henry I. and John brought on their deaths by — 
acts of voracious gluttony. It needed little stretch of - 
imagination in the romance writer to fancy Richard — 
feeding with glee on a Saracen’s skull. 


— 


“ An hot head bring me beforn, 
Eat thereof fast I shall 
As it were a tender chick.” 


Kver since their first settlement in Gaul the most part 
of the Norman dukes had been bastards. 8 

And there was this aggravation in the case, that our — 
kings were not like the early Roman emperors, shut up — 
in their palaces, surrounded and restrained by the 
etiquette of a civilized court ; the frenzied debauchery — 
of Commodus, or Caligula, or the more refined volup- _ 
tuousness of Nero, was their occupation, engrossed their — 
thoughts and energies.2 The Norman king was actual 


® See Michelet. Hist. de France, vol. iii. 55. 
9 “ Tt had been in the worst of times the consolation of the — 
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as well as nominal sovereign of his realm; his own 
minister, all matters, all persons came under his eye ; 
his tyranny was exercised not towards the slaves and 
minions of a palace, but towards the worthiest of his 
people ; his sensual notions and brutal passions were 
directed upon the highest interests of policy or of 
religion. They were all great men, and fought for 
great matters — wickedness in a truly royal shape. 

At the accession of John (1199) the State was predo- 
minant. The invigorating effect of the blood of the 
blessed martyr 8. Thomas was passing away. LHvery 
success contains the seeds of its own ruin. So noble an 
example of resisting unto blood for the sake of things 
unseen, had renovated the spiritual sense of the clergy ; 
and the sacrilegious murder, by the shock it gave men’s 
minds, arrested them forcibly on the point for which 
the resistance had been made. But no sooner had 
revived virtue in the priests, and quickened sympathy — 
in the people, wrought their natural effect—that of 
giving peace and honour to the Church, than its decline 
began ; the clergy returned to their secular lives, the 
king to his oppressions. 

In no particular was this oppression more practically 
felt than in the choice of bishops. The regale worked 
badly here. It was not less an infraction of the Church’s 

‘rights under wise and religious monarchs, but it was 

less felt then. The disease insinuated itself under an 

Edward the Confessor, and' developed its virus under a 

Rufus. The Pope could not have made better bishops 

than the Conqueror. “Only strive to attain perfection,” 

said Charlemagne to his clergy, “and I will give you 


Romans, that the virtue of the emperors was active, and their 
vice indolent.” Gibbon, chap. vi. 
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most magnificent bishoprics and monasteries.”! But now 
religious men were quite passed by, under the plausible 


pretext of their unfitness for business, and the most noisy, . 


pushing intriguer among the king’s clerks was preferred. 
Richard selected for qualifications still less ecclesiastical. 
When he had to fill up the see of Canterbury while ab- 
sent on the crusade, he cast his eye on Hubert Walter, 
bishop of Salisbury. “ Hubert was very gracious in the 
eyes of all the host that lay before Acre, and in warlike 
things so magnificent, that he was admired even by King 
Richard. He was in stature tall, in council prudent, 
and though not having the gift of eloquence, he was of 
an able and shrewd wit. His mind was more on human 
than on Divine things, and he knew all the laws of the 


realm. So that he, with Ralph de Glanville, might be 


said to rule the kingdom, for Ralph used his counsel 
in all things.”® His essays in school-learning afforded 


some amusement at Rome. Giraldus, the satirical arch-— 


deacon of St. David’s, makes the Pope (Celestine) say, 
“Now let us talk of your archbishop’s grammar-learn- 
ing, how he preached in the synod, and how on Palm 
Sunday he distinguished the persons in the Trinity.” 3 
He adds: “ He was indeed a man of a notable activity 
and spirit, but forasmuch as he was neither gifted with a 
knowledge of letters, nor endued (I doubt) with the grace 


of lively religion, so neither in his days did the Church _ 


of England breathe again from the yoke of bondage.” 4 


' Ad perfectum attingere studete, et dabo vobis Episcopia | 


et Monasteria permagnifica.—Chron. 8. Gall. 
2 Gervas. 1679. 3 Girald. ap. Dart. Hist. Canterbury. 
4 Giraldus, indeed, retracted in his later years some of the 
hard things he had said of the archbishop; but his general 
account is fully borne out by Gervase, who is not unfavour- 
able to him. 
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Almost one of Innocents first acts had been to require 
Hubert to resign the office of High Justiciary which he 
had held together with his see. But this could but pal- 
liate the evil ; it required to be met by stronger and more 
searching remedies: and an opportunity soon offered. 
Hubert Walter died in July 1205, to the great relief of 


. the king (John). For, worldly and little scrupulous as 
this prelate was, his character was so energetic, and his 


influence and authority so great, that they constituted a 


heck which John could not brook. The acquaintance 


with state affairs which he had gained as chief adminis- 
trator during Richard’s captivity, and the obligation 
he had laid John under, as having been the chief 
means of getting him the crown, contributed to render 
him independent. No man was more thoroughly aware 


| of the false position which the metropolitan occupied, 


| and his dereliction of his real duty, than that very tem- 


poral master himself, to whose service he sacrificed his 


_ duty towards his Heavenly Master. “So much for him!” 


he exclaimed, with a savage laugh, when told of the 
death of Fitz-Peter, the Justiciary, “the first person he 
will meet in hell will be my Chancellor, Hubert.” 

He died at Teynham, in Kent, and immediately on 
the news reaching Canterbury, before the body was 
buried, a part of the chapter made a bold and hazardous 


‘attempt to vindicate their freedom. The chapter of the 


cathedral church of Canterbury was composed, it will be 
remembered, of a prior and one hundred and fifty Bene- 
dictine monks. This had been one of Lanfranc’s greatest 
reforms. He had suppressed the Saxon secular canons, 
and introduced the monastic rule. Such a change was 
then the greatest benefit that could be conferred on a 
diocese. They had no abbot ; the archbishop represent- 
ing the abbot externally, though the internal govern- 
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ment of the monastery rested with the prior. A party 


among the monks, chiefly consisting of the younger 


brethren, held a meeting in the church in the middle 


of the night, and elected their sub-prior, Reginald, with — 


the usual formalities of chanting the “Te Deum,” and 


placing him first on the main altar, and then on the 


metropolitan throne. Their haste and secrecy was not 


with a view to forestal the king, but the suffragan — 


bishops, who never failed on such occasions to put for- 
ward their claim. Conscious that their act was irregu- 


lar, they saw that their only chance was to get a confir- 


mation from the Holy See. They sent off Reginald the 


same night to Rome, accompanied by several of the 


monks. He ¢arried letters of ratification under the © 


common seal of the convent, which they had found 
means to procure, but had taken an oath not to use 
them, or to conduct himself as archbishop elect without 
special licence and letters from the convent. But no 


sooner had he landed in Flanders, than, disregarding his — 


oath, he announced himself publicly as the elect of Can- 
terbury, on his road to Rome for confirmation. He 
even openly exhibited the letters of election whenever 
he thought it would serve his cause to do so. He pur- 
sued the same conduct on his arrival at Rome, and, as 
though there had been no hindrance or objection, he de- 


manded immediate confirmation. Something, however, 
led the court of Rome to suspect irregularity, and con-_ 
firmation was suspended till further information should — 


arrive from England. 
The first person to present himself at Rome was an 
envoy of the suffragans, maintaining that an election at 


which they had not assisted was null and void. To put 
an end, once for all, to a dispute which was renewed on 
the death of every archbishop, it was resolved that the — 
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question should be now solemnly tried and adjudicated. 
To give ample time for examining witnesses and collect- 
ing evidence, the month of May following was appointed 
for the sentence. 

Meanwhile the news of Reginald’s faithless conduct 
had excited the liveliest indignation among his sup- 
porters in the convent of Christ Church. Both parties 
accordingly agreed to proceed more regularly to a new 
election, and sent in haste to John for his permission to 
elect. This was in fact allowing the king to nominate ; 
for the form of permission was always accompanied by 
a recommendation, which electors very rarely, and under 
pressing circumstances only, ever dared to disregard. 
The king’s choice was John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich 
(1200—1214), a courtier and a politician, of useful, ra- 
ther than splendid talent, and thoroughly pliant to the 
_ king’s will. The elder and safer party in the convent 
had by this time recovered their ascendancy ; the younger — 
champions of independence were alarmed at their own 
boldness, and were glad to shelter themselves in silence. 
The king’s mandate was received with obsequious re- 
spect, and a ready and even joyful acceptance was 
affected of a prelate whose character they must have 
viewed with contempt. He was in the North at the 
time, engaged on the king’s business. On the receipt of 
_ the news he hastened to Canterbury, and on the 2nd of 
December the king himself came there, caused him to: 
be enthroned, and invested with the temporalities. 

The convent at home having been thus frightened 
into submission, it was only necessary to defeat the 
representations which Reginald and his party might 
make at Rome. The king kept his Christmas court at 
Oxford, and from thence despatched a monk of Canter- 
bury, by name Elias de Brantfield, with five companions, 
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to Rome, furnishing them not only with the expenses of 
the journey, but also, it was said, with a large sum 
(eleven thousand marks!) to obtain from the Holy See 
the confirmation of the Bishop of Norwich. But though 
a body of helpless monks—even so intractable a body as 
the Christ Church Benedictines sometimes shewed them- 
selves —shrunk before the king’s frown, and would 
willingly have recalled their act; it was now too late, 
the matter had got beyond their hands. Reginald’s 
election, though irregular, was a fact, and was in court, 
and so must be disposed of one way or other before any 
further valid step could be taken in the business. 

But the whole of this year was occupied in taking 
evidence in England on the preliminary dispute between 
the convent and the suffragans. All this care was used 
that the point might be set at rest for ever, for it was 
simple enough in itself. On the 21st of December the 
court gave its sentence. The suffragans shewed that on 
three different occasions they had shared in the election 
of metropolitan. On the other hand, the chapter proved 
that from remote times the convent had been used to 
elect, in their own chapter, without the presence of the 
bishops, and that elections so made had been confirmed. 
And custom had been ratified by a papal bull which 


was produced. A definitive sentence was accordingly 


given, affirming the exclusive privilege of the prior and 


convent to elect the metropolitan, and forbidding the 
bishops to make any attempt in future to interfere. 

But another and very distinct suit was now to come 
on—that between the two prelates elect. The case of 
John de Gray was easily disposed of. While a cause 
was pending before any court of law, no act which an- 
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ticipated that court’s sentence was legal. His election, 
therefore, which took place before the first was annulled, 
was wso facto null and void. The court was now ap- 
proaching ground which might involve it with the king 
of England, and it was necessary to proceed with the 
utmost circumspection. It was foreseen on both sides 
that Reginald’s election must be annulled when it should 
come to be tried; and whilst the king’s party proposed 
to take advantage of this to re-elect John de Gray, In- 
nocent saw in it an opportunity for extricating the 
English Church from the yoke of royal nominations. 

In the first ages of the Church the bishop was chosen 
by the voices of the whole of the flock which he was to 
govern, laity as well as clergy, under the advice and su- 
perintendence of the bishops of the province, or the neigh- 
bourhood. §. Cyprian directs,? “Take heed that ye 
observe the Divine traditions and Apostolic usage for the 
orderly holding of elections.s Let the neighbouring 
bishops of the province assemble to that flock over 
whom the bishop is to be ordained, and let the bishop 
be chosen in the presence of the people, which most 
fully knows each one’s manner of life, and is witness of 
his whole conduct and behaviour.” After Constantine, 
the emperors often interfered in disputed cases ; and in 
the West, from the time of Charlemagne it became an 
established maxim of the canon law, that no election 
was valid to which the prince did not give his consent. 

Three principal causes may be assigned which seemed 
to have obliged the Church to submit to this innovation 
in her practice. 1. The maxim of law, that the right 
of patronage followed endowment, which was admitted 

2 Kp. 68. 

8 Ordinatio, as yetporovia in the Apost. Can. includes 
election and ordination. 
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to encourage private persons to give their property to 
parish churches, might seem equitably to require to be 
extended to cathedral churches, which were generally 
endowed by princes. 2. When ecclesiastical censures 
were allowed to carry temporal penalties, and spiritual 
sentences were enforced by the hand of power, the bishop 
became, so far, a state officer. 3. Under Charlemagne, 
and in the feudal system, endowments were given by the 
prince and accepted by the bishop as benefices, property 
requiring service; and this relation to the king would 
naturally come to seem to him closer and more binding 
than the relation of the bishop to his particular flock. 

But the utmost extent of interference which the 
canons approved was a negative one ; it made the royal 
consent necessary to an election independently made. 
It is needless to say how often this consent was in prac- 
tice converted into an appointment; but the Church’s 
right to free election was still maintained, even when 
wholly resigned in fact ; the term “canonical election” 
so often occurring, meaning, as nearly as we can define 
it, election by the clergy of the Church, in the presence 
of the people, with the approbation of the bishops of the 
province, subject to the king’s consent. The language 
of councils is various; sometimes absolutely asserting 
independence, sometimes absolutely resigning it, and 
condemning sometimes the prince who gave, sometimes 
the priest who sought, such appointments. Even in 
special grants of free election which were sometimes 
made, care is taken to insert a clause that the king gave 
the privilege, not as bestowing any new favour, but as 
chief defender of the Church’s liberties.4 


* The evidence on both sides is collected by Gratian (Dis- 
tinct. lxiil.), who sums up the result much as is stated in the 
text. 
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The Conquest made little change in this respect. If 
we examine such notices as remain of the elections of 
the ten Norman archbishops who preceded Langton, we 
shall find that the monks, though they had to contend 
against the suffragans as well as the king, never failed 
to claim, often to put in force, their right to election ; 
and even when finally accepting the king’s nominee, 
they proceeded to a fresh election of him in their own 
chapter. So that a chapter which should seize a favour- 
able opportunity, while the king was absent, or other- 
wise occupied, of electing a prelate by themselves and 
should get him confirmed, would, in so doing, be acting 
perfectly according to law; while on the other hand, 
the king might, with some colour of justice, complain 
that such a step was an invasion of a customary preroga- 
tive. And this was exactly what fell out in the present 
instance. 

Like all other important causes, this one passed through 
the searching process and cautious procedure which gave 
so high a character to the judgments of the court of 
Rome, and that not least during the time that the pre- 
siding judge was one so deeply versed in canon law as 
Innocent III. That neither the king nor the king’s 
party in the convent might have it in their power to 
object afterwards that the election had been made with- 
out their participation, he summoned both of them to 
send to Rome envoys with full powers. During the in- 
terval, the bishop of Rochester and the abbot of S. 
Augustine’s were to examine all the religious of Christ 
Church on oath, as to the manner in which the late 
double election had been conducted. A new deputation 
of fifteen monks® appeared at Rome, entrusted with full 
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powers over their society in regard of election, and also 
with the king’s promise to accept whoever they should 
elect ; he having, however, it was said,° bound them by 
an oath to choose John de Gray. 

When the validity of the sub-prior’s election came to 
be tried, over and above the pleas that it had been made 
by night, by a minority of the convent, and that not the 
more judicious part,’ and without the king’s consent, 
they now added, that they had sent him to Rome only 
as an envoy to oppose the nomination of John de Gray, 
binding him by a solemn oath, on pain of damnation, 
only to make use of the deed of election in the last ex- 
tremity—1i.e. in case the pope should shew an inclination 
to accept the person proposed by the king. Harly in 1207 
sentence was given; the first election was pronounced 
invalid, and the deputies proceeded to a new election. 
With the fear of the king before their eyes, and aware 
of his determination in favour of the Bishop of Norwich, 
they shewed a disposition to re-elect him. But the 
sentence of annulment which had been pronounced of his 
first election contained, as usual, a clause forbidding his 
aspiring in future to the honours of the archbishopric. 
This obstacle could only be removed by a dispensation. 
And there were important reasons which determined 
Innocent not to grant that dispensation. The candidate 
was one of the chaplains and dependants of the king. 
The court of the king of England was a bad school for 
an ecclesiastic. A strange bishop out of the palace of 
the Frank kings® was not more dreaded by the Roman 
inhabitants of a city of Gaul, than was one of the king’s 
clerks by the Saxon inmates of an English monastery. 


6 Matt. Paris. 7 Saniori parte. 
5 E palatio. 
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But not the Church of Canterbury only, but the whole 
Church of England was delivered bound into the hands 
of an enemy, if they should have imposed on them, as 
their chief pastor, one, who on theory renounced his own 
spiritual authority, and was willing to be forced into a 
see by the strong hand of power. And such a one as 
John de Gray, whose only capacity was for the business 
of the world, would be compelled almost to follow the 
steps of Hubert, who, as Justiciary and Chancellor, had 
acted rather as a treasurer or bailiff to the estates of the 
see, than as a prelate to whom was committed the guar- 
dianship of the guardians of souls. | 

But if De Gray was to be excluded, it was necessary 
to propose as a substitute one who should be every way 
unexceptionable— one who, while qualified by character, 
should be neither unknown nor unacceptable to the king. 
With this view he pointed out to the envoys Stephen 
Langton, who, as a native of England, and holding pre- 
ferment there, had, in this respect, all that could be 
thought necessary. ven since his promotion to the 
cardinalate, which had taken place this year, John had 
himself written to him in very flattering terms, to say, 
that though he had for some time had his eye on him 
with the intention of calling him to immediate attend- 
ance on himself, he was yet pleased to hear of his high 
honours. The monks (Hlias de Brantfield alone excepted) 
consented, Langton was elected, and Innocent wrote con- 
ciliatory letters to the king and the convent to prepare 
them to receive the new metropolitan. “The Apostolic 
See,” he told the king “ might justly envy his kingdom 
the possession of a man mighty in word and deed both 
before God and before man, eminent both for his learning 
and his life; but his care for the interests of the see of 
Canterbury had prevailed over personal ties. But that, 
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in consulting the good of the Church of Canterbury, he 
had not neglected the king’s honour, for the new arch- 
bishop was by birth an Englishman of a family known for 
their fidelity and devotion to him.” And he besought 
him most urgently, “for God’s honour and by the interces- 
sion of 8S. Thomas, to spare the liberty of a Church which 
had endured so many troubles, and to accord his favour 
to the new primate.” 

A pope writing to a king in a matter ecclesiastical 
might well have used a higher tone ; but he thought fit 
to adapt himself to the gross and worldly views of the 
monarch. John saw nothing but his will thwarted, and 
his right, as he thought, invaded. His rage was stirred, 
and his revenge was prompt. The monks of Canter- 
bury were his first thought, and they were in his power. 
They had committed treason, he said. They had first 
made an election without his licence, which prejudiced 
his prerogative ; and now, when they had received money 
from his treasury to procure the confirmation of the 
bishop of Norwich, they had elected instead a known ene- 
my of his own, Cardinal Langton. A knight, Fulk de 
Cantelupe by name, a ready agent where violence was to 
supersede law, hastened from his side. Hesummoned the 
sheriff of Kent, Henry de Cornhelle, with a party of armed 
retainers. ‘The monks might prepare for the worst when 
they saw the men of blood, “ who knew not civil usages,”9 
enter the cloister sword in hand. But S. Thomas had 
taught princes a lesson of policy at least. Hven John 
would not make any more martyrs. Exile was the worst 
—exile from home—no, out of the kingdom they must 
go, and that forthwith ; the King would not have his ab- 
beys harbour traitors. If they did not move quickly, they 


® Milites crudelissimi, humanitatis ignari. W. 
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should be burnt out. In terror and confusion, with no 
time for deliberation, they complied and withdrew — 
unadvisedly, it was afterwards thought ; nothing short 
of actual force should have moved them. Barefoot, 
amid the tears and sobs of the bystanders,! seventy Be- 
nedictines and one hundred lay brothers,’ took leave of 
their church and cloister, and passed the sea into Flan- 
ders ; thirteen, from age or sickness, were unable to 
accompany them. ‘The monks of the king’s party were 
equally involved in the proscription, but, though driven 
from the kingdom, they were ashamed to share the 
refuge of those whose cause they had not shared.3 For 
a refuge was prepared for them. The usual landing- 
place from England was Wissant, between Calais and 
Boulogne, the port from which Julius Czesar had sailed. 
No sooner had they set foot on shore, than they were 
met by the pious Count of Gisnes. He brought them 
to his castle, set food before them, served them with his 
own hands, and provided beasts and waggons to carry 
them to S. Omer’s. O worthy hospitality of the 
Christian noble ! — careful to entertain strangers ; lend- 
ing to those of whom he could not borrow again. To 
. Omer’s these disciples of 8. Thomas, treading in his 
_ steps, took their way. All along their route the reli- 
gious of every order issued from their cloisters, with 
cross, tapers, and incense. Their entry into the city of 
Audomarus, the apostle of Flanders, was a procession. 
The whole body found entertainment and consolation 
for twelve days with the brethren of S. Bertin’s. The 


' Cont. Hov. 

? Chron. 8. Bertini. ap. M. & D. iii. 687. 

5 Exceptis nonnullis pestilentibus et dyscolis, qui sicut 
matrem in tribulatione, sic fratres deseruerunt in peregrinatione. 
Cont, Hoy. 
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prior, with sixteen of his monks, remained there a whole 
year ; the rest were quartered in the various religious 
houses of the neighbourhood. Langton afterwards re- — 


moved them into other monasteries in France. This — 


hospitable conduct was visited upon them by John by 
the confiscation of all the property they held in Eng- 
land. On the other hand, the Pope rewarded it by a 
special letter of thanks and approbation. 

Meanwhile Fulk and his foreign mercenaries revelled 
in the cloister of Christ Church. He had the custody — 
or wardship of the goods and lands both of the see and 
the convent. The lands remained untilled ; but even 
the impious king had, in a way, a respect for holy 
things ; he dared not cause the daily office to cease in 
the church, which contained the still energizing remains — 
of the holy martyr. The Brabantines might keep guard 
in the refectory, but pilgrims would still throng to the 
undercroft, and their prayers would still be heard. A 
tyrant may persecute the clergy, he dare not interfere 
with the religion of the people. By the king’s order, 
some religious were transferred from the Abbey of S. 
Augustine to minister in the cathedral. 

Having vented his rage on the monks, John now ~ 
threatened the pope. “ He had been insulted,” he said, 
“by the rejection of the bishop of Norwich, his fast 
friend, and the attempt to force upon him one Stephen _ 
of Langton, a total stranger to him, of whom all he 
knew was, that he had lived long among his public 
enemies in France. He could not enough marvel at 
the thoughtlessness of the Court of Rome herein, that it 
should so lightly forget how needful to it was his love 
and attachment, seeing that it drew more abundant 
revenue out of his kingdom than out of all the countries — 


beyond the Alps.” He added: “that he would stand 
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to the death, if need were, for the liberties of his 
Crown; and that his unalterable resolve was, not to 
recede from the appointment of John de Gray, which 
he had ascertained was for his realm’s welfare. If he 
was not humoured in this matter, he would cut off all 
communication with Rome; neither should his realm 
be drained of its wealth, nor his subjects, whether in 
England, or in any other part of his dominions, seek at 
a foreigner’s hands that justice which his own bishops 
had learning and knowledge enough to administer.” 
Innocent was not taken by surprise. Before proceed- 
ing so far, he had counted on being opposed with the 
kine’s whole strength, and he was ready to meet it. 
On the 16th of June he consecrated Langton with his 
own hands at Viterbo. He remonstrated with John 
“on the violent and unbecoming language in which 
he had answered his conciliatory application. It was 
rather to the honour than the blame of Langton that he 
had devoted himself to study at Paris with such success, 
that he had attained the degree of Doctor, not only 
in Arts but in Theology, and that his life agreeing 
with his learning, he had been promoted to a prebend 
in that cathedral. His distinction in the university 
“made it incredible he should be unknown to the king, 
at least by reputation. The King had himself written 
him letters of compliment on his promotion. The 
known loyalty of his family, and his prebend in the 
church of York, which was of much greater value and 
dignity than that of Paris, were sufficient answer to the 
charge of his being alien to the king, and the king’s 
realm. There was an unworthy imputation on his per- 
sonal character, which the king had not thought fit to 


* Paris was not a metropolitan see till 1623. 
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write, but had not disdained to suggest through his 

messenger ; it was so manifestly false, that it was not 

thought worth while to deny it. Lastly, as to the plea 
that the king’s licence to elect had not been asked : 
1. Neither law nor custom required this when an 

election was made at the Apostolic See ; yet, 2, though — 
the Pope had in this instance plenary power over the 

Church of Canterbury, he had so far deferred to the 

king’s honour as to make a formal application to the 

king to send his proctor to the election. And though 
it was true that the two monks charged with this 

message had been detained at Dover, their despatches — 
had been handed over to the king’s own messengers. — 
And, last of all, after the election, the papal courier 
had delivered to the king himself letters both of the 
Apostolic See and of the monks, asking the king’s con- — 
sent to the election. It was impossible, therefore, with-— 
out injury both to his character and conscience, that — 
the pope could now refrain from confirming: and en-— 
forcing an election which, both in form and the fitness — 
of the person chosen, was canonical, and that he could — 
suffer the Church of Canterbury to be any longer with- — 
out a shepherd. Do you, then,” he concludes, “ most 
dear son, whose honour we have considered beyond what 

was needful, shew to our honour at least due deference, — 
that you may deserve more abundantly Heaven’s and_ 
our grace, lest haply by other manner of conduct you 
bring yourself into a strait, out of which you may not 
easily draw yourself. Needs must He prevail to whom 
is bowed every knee, whose place we, though unworthy, 
occupy on earth. Be not, then, governed by their 

‘counsels who seek to trouble you, that they may the 
better fish in troubled waters ; but commit yourself to 
our pleasure in this instance, and it shall redound to 
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your praise. It cannot be safe for you to withstand 
that Church for which the blessed martyr and glorious 
high priest, Thomas, hath newly shed his blood ; since, 
too, your father and brother, of renowned memory, some- 
while kings of England, renounced that evil custom in 
the hands of our legates. If you shall in humility 
“submit to us, we shall take care that no prejudice shall 
be done herein to you or yours.” 

This letter to the king was accompanied by others to 
the barons, and to the bishops. “ The present cause,” 
he wrote to the latter, “ was not that of an individual, 
but of the whole Church. In such a cause they should 
rejoice to suffer persecution, if necessary ; remembering, 
that blessed are they who suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
when they are tried they shall receive a crown of life. 
If they had truly at heart the cause of Christ, he would 
give them strength and fortitude to fear God more than 
man, and respect their Heavenly King rather than their 
earthly prince. Let them, with every instance of timely 
urgency, strive to turn the king away from his purpose, 
not fearing to offend him for the moment. For such 
counsellors as should encourage him now in his evil 
designs, he himself, when he came to a better mind, 
would ever after hold cheap, but would esteem such as 
should now suggest good to him.” 

Towards the end of the year he commissioned the 
bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester to make a final 
attempt to soften the king,—to admonish him, for his 
soul’s health, not to fight against God; empowering 
them, should he persist in obduracy, to lay the whole of 
England under an Interdict. 

The three bishops obtained admission to the king’s 
presence. They besought him humbly, and with abun- 
dance of tears, that having God before his eyes, he 
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would avoid the shame of an Interdict. He need but 
admit the archbishop and allow the monks to return, 
and all would be well. And what was there so great in 
that? They prayed that for this, He who recompenses 
good deserts, might be pleased to multiply his temporal 
power, and bestow never-ending glory after this life. 
They would have prolonged their entreaties out of love 
for his soul, but the king broke into one of his furious 
fits of passion. He cursed the pope and the cardinals, 
and swore by God’s teeth, that if his realm was inter- 
dicted he would drive the whole clergy, secular and 
regular, out of it. He would take all they possessed, 
and they might go to the pope if they would. And as 
for the Roman clergy, if he caught any in any part of 
his dominions, he would pluck out their eyes and cut 
off their noses, and send them to Rome in that condi- 
tion, that they might be known there from those of all 
other nations. And he recommended the three bishops, 
if they would avoid some such scandal in their own 
persons, to quit his presence immediately. 

The bishops could not doubt John’s sincerity in this. 
His paroxysms of ungovernable rage were terrible. 
One who knew him when Earl of Mortaigne,’ describes 
it as “something beyond anger: his whole body was 
metamorphosed. His face was drawn up into deep 
furrows, his eyes gleamed with fire, a livid hue took the | 
place of colour. Well do I know what would have be- | 
come of the chancellor, if in the hour of his rage he had — 
gotten him between his. hands.” There was something 
unearthly in the phrenzy of the Plantagenet princes. 
They themselves were aware of this, and believed it to 
arise from a real admixture of demoniacal blood in their | 
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race. Richard I. used frequently to relate a family 


tradition, in explanation of the headstrong disposition 
of himself and his brothers. “From the devil we 
came,” he would say, “and to him we go.” There was 


once a Countess of Anjou of uncommon beauty. She 


seldom went to church, and even then avoided staying 
for the celebration of the holy mysteries. The count 
her husband took notice of this, and suspected some- 


thing amiss. One day he caused her to be held by four 


of his guards ; when, not being able to endure the con- 


secration of the host, she rose through the air, leaving 
her cloak in their hands, and was no more seen.® 

There is, indeed, a diseased impotence of passion inci- 
dent to minds withdrawn from the restraint which the 
presence of equals exerts even over those who have the 


_ misfortune to want the self-control that moral or religious 
habits give. The exercise of despotic authority is a great 


promoter of this disease. It may be a species of mania 


peculiar to absolute princes. Cambyses, several of the 


early emperors of Rome, Nadir Shah, and the Emperor 
Paul, are cases in point. “The wrath of kings is as the 
roaring of a lion,” says the Book of Proverbs. When 


Nebuchadnezzar was “full of fury,” the “form of his 


visage was changed against Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego.” Such passages might have a terrible reality 


~ in oriental monarchs. 


One in that condition, however, was not to be rea- 
soned with: the bishops withdrew in haste. They 
delayed the sentence still, in fond hopes that’ the royal 
mind would open to better thoughts. When they could 
no longer withhold it, they again met, and on Monday 
in Holy Week (1208), which happened to be the vigil 
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of the Annunciation, they proclaimed the sentence of — 


general Interdict over the whole of England. 
From that moment all spiritual acts must cease ; all 


visible intercourse between heaven and earth was sus- — 


pended, and the Church withdrawn from the kingdom, i 


4 


—or rather, its life and soul were withdrawn, while the — 
body remained. As an ecclesiastical act, the features — 
which most struck the minds of the country people — 


were, that the daily sacrifice ceased, the doors of the 


churches were shut against them ; that the dead were 


carried outside the town-gates and buried in ditches 


and road-sides, without prayer or priest’s offices. The — 
images of apostles and saints were taken down or veiled ; — 
the frequent tinkle of the convent bell no longer told — 


the serf at the plough how the weary day was passing, 
or guided the traveller through the forest to a shelter 
for the night. Religion, wont to mix with and hallow 
each hour of the day, each action of life, was totally. 
withdrawn. ‘The state of the country resembled a raid 
of the Danes, or the days of old Saxon heathendom, 
before Augustine had set up the Cross at Canterbury, or 
holy men had penetrated the forest and the fen.7 


7 Nudata stabant altaria et lugubrem desolationem preefere- 


bant; non assuetorum devota cantuum resonabat medulatio, — 
nec consolatoria campanarum audita est dulcedo. Colding- — 


ham, p. 25. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Aw Interdict, to those who read history with eyes hos- 
tile to the Church, must appear the most audacious form 
of spiritual tyranny ; but, in fact, such persons renounce 
any real application of the power of binding and loosing 
in Heaven. But even catholic Christians of this day, to 
whom the Church’s power of delivering the disobedient 
to Satan for the punishment of the flesh, is an article of 
living practical belief, yet shrink from so sweeping an 
application of it, and have a secret feeling against the 
Interdict as a harsh and cruel measure. It is, they say, 
to involve the innocent with the guilty—nay, rather, to 
let the guilty escape, and to inflict his punishment on 
innocent thousands. Indeed we must go further; for, 
with the firm belief which those ages had in the real 
effect of absolution and excommunication, if the Inter- 
dict was not completely agreeable to mercy and justice, 
it was no less than a wanton trifling with the power 
they believed themselves to hold from Christ. Thus 
many speak of the pope of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries as an ambitious despot, who in his struggle 
for the mastery with temporal princes was as reckless of 
the souls of his spiritual troops as Napoleon was of the 
bodies and lives of his soldiers, With one who enter- 
tains such thoughts we care not to argue; but to the 
obedient Christian, who loves the Church and her an- 
cient ways, and is puzzled to reconcile the Interdict with 
her tenderness towards the little ones of Christ’s flock, 
the following may be suggested :— 
D 
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The Interdict, then, was a measure of mercy, an — 


appeal, on its Divine side, to Providence ; on its human 
side, to all the generous feelings of the heart. For that 
age did not doubt that the magistrate, as well as the 


people, the governor as well as the governed, was sub- — 


ject to the one law of Christ. It could not imagine one 
moral law for the magistrate, and another for the sub- 


ject. The one was as obnoxious to sin and error as the © 
other ; and was there to be no one to warn, to rebuke, — 


to recal into the paths of truth the one as well as the 


other? Or was the prince alone, whose duties and — 


responsibilities, as they were more and greater, involved — 
more risk of spiritual fall than any, to be the only ~ 


Christian left without the defence of confession, or the 
gracious means of restoration provided by penance ? 
The law of God, the law of the Church, looked at the 


sin, not at the sinner ; the distinctions of worldly rank 


are not contemplated in its spiritual jurisdiction. A — 


prince, in becoming a Christian, in entering the Chris- 
tian society, submits to all its rules, as fully as any 
other person, and the administrator of those rules is 
bound to enforce them on the prince as much as on any 
other. As these rules are only such as are necessary to 
the end of the Church, the saving the souls of its mem- 
bers, they do not admit in their own nature of relaxation, 
but are permanent and universal. The submission of the 
prince to spiritual discipline cannot be altered by the ad- 
mission of the Church to a place and power in the state, 
for such submission is of the essence of that discipline. 
Princes, being Christians, continue liable to sin, to be re- 
buked, to be excommunicated, to be restored by penance, 
as much after the establishment of the Church as before. 

But the social polity of the middle ages admitted 
something further than this. 
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The sovereign: power in each state is supreme, and 
without appeal within its own limits; but beyond these 
limits it finds itself controlled by a higher power, by 
international law. This is not a theory, but a fact of 
universal history: it is a fact in feudal times as well 
as in modern Kurope. Through all the gradations of 
feudalism the lord, supreme within his own domain, had 
his peers outside of that domain ; so, at the top of the 
tree, the prince had princes his equals, with whom he 
had of necessity relations, and to whom he therefore 
owed duties. Wherever a state-system exists—and it 
must exist, except in the single case of universal em- 
pire—the establishment of the Church must be very 
imperfect, if it is only set side by side with the civil 
power within each state, and not also set side by side 
with the external all-controlling power. It is not 
enough that national law admit the Church as an 
element in the state, unless international law admit it 
as an element in the state-system. The duties of 
princes towards their leges become christian, and so 
must the duties of princes towards one another. Chris- 
tendom now, as then, forms one system, and acknow- 
ledges a common law. Since the beginning of the Pro- 
testant religion, international law has been based on 
morality, and enforced by public opinion ; before, it was 
based on the Gospel, and enforced by the power of the 
Keys. Ours is entrusted to alliances and compacts, 
amenable (as bodies) to public opinion alone ; theirs to a 
Christian bishop, bound in conscience and before God to 
act according to a well-known and well-defined eccle- 
siastical law. Both agree in admitting, in the last 
resort, the interference of an armed force to compel sub- 
mission, or punish flagrant infraction of this common 
law. They differ in the person whom they constitute 
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the* judge, ours making the courts interested, such — 
theirs, a synod of bishops, men who could not be inter- 
ested. As, too, that age considered it the duty of the 
temporal power in each state to enforce the Church’s 
sentence on the refractory individual, so it equally 
recognized the power of the whole of Christendom to 
enforce the Church’s sentence on the refractory prince.. 
As the obstinate heretic was considered beyond the pale 
of national, so the excommunicated prince was beyond 
the pale of international, law: and as the people then 
suffered from the spiritual sword, so now, in the parallel 
case, they suffer from the temporal —from war, whether 
as soldiers or as invaded. 

From the establishment of the Church, it followed 
that temporal penalties attended spiritual sentences. 
But spiritual sentences passed against all sin, whether 
the sinner were prince or peasant ; and in each case 
carried with them the appropriate temporal penalty. 
But a respectful distinction was made. A private per- 
son, whether baron or knight, or of lower degree, con- 
tumaciously refusing satisfaction, was at once excommu- 
nicated ; but princes, as entrusted by God with temporal 
power for the behoof of their people, stood not alone; 
other interests were involved in their welfare. Neither 
people nor prince can sin, so Holy Scripture teaches, 
without mutually involving each other in the guilt. 
The sins of David and Abimelech were visited on their 
people, not on themselves.® 

As it was more grievous, then, that a prince should 


§ Quicquid delirant reges, &c. is a belief of natural religion 
even. Alexander of Russia, in the inundation which devas- 
tated St. Petersburg in 1824, rode into the crowd of sufferers, 
erying out, “ My children, you are suffering on my account. 
Yes, it is my sins that God thus visits on you.’ Hurter, i. 378. 
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sin, as he brought thereby evil on others, and not on 
himself alone ; so more endeavour should be had to 
bring him to repentance, more time should be allowed, 
and the final sentence deferred, in hopes of his recovery 
by more gentle means. In making, then, an Interdict 
of the realm or province precede excommunication of 
the prince’s person, it was sought to shew mercy rather 
than severity, to afflict the body rather than to bruise 
the head ; to excite the people to general prayer to God 
to turn the heart of the king, and to appeal to the 
generous feelings of the prince himself, as the father 
of his people, not to see them continue in misery through 
his obduracy. Hence, during the Interdict, fasting and 
all outward signs of mourning were enjoined. The 
faithful and the obedient thus mediated between God 
and the disobedient, and the city was spared for the 
ten’s sake. 

Human imperfection, indeed, often found place in 
the administration of this system. Cardinals were 
bribed, popes were intimidated, or their legates deceived 
them, or the legates themselves were cajoled by affected 
deference on the part of the monarch. But every pos- 
sible precaution was taken. Through all the grada- 
tions of the hierarchy (which followed the pattern of 
the heavenly)’ the superior had a power of prohibi- — 
tion on the exercise of excommunication by the infe- 
rior ; and the appeals allowed to the metropolitan, and 
finally to. Rome, where a cause was sure of the most 
patient and thorough investigation, established a sys- 
tem of checks and counterchecks on caprice and indis- 
cretion. Still it was, in the hands of the bad, prosti- 
tuted to selfish purposes. It was a spiritual weapon 
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with which hostile prelates fought one another. In- 
stead of being limited to cases of obstinate heresy or 
perseverance in mortal sin, it was had recourse to on 
every occasion of difference between the Church and the 
prince. It was too much used to protect the property 
of the Church, or the persons of ecclesiastics. In 1196, 
the archbishop of Rouen laid all Normandy under an 
Interdict, because Richard had seized on his castle of 
Roch Andelay, to fortify it.1 The bishop of Ely did 
the same to his own diocese, for the sake of annoying 
the same archbishop, who was at that time opposed to 
him in the state. The town of St. Omer’s was inter- 
dicted by the abbot of 8. Bertin’s, in a dispute about 
a piece of fen ground. Grraldus relates a sort of eccle- 
slastical duel that he himself fought with the bishop 
‘of §. Asaph, about a church over which both parties 
claimed to have jurisdiction. The zealous archdeacon 
sallied out at the head of his clerks, in their stoles and 
surplices, and lighted candles in their hands, and met the 
bishop at the entrance of the churchyard. If the bishop 
began the sentence of excommunication, Giraldus began 
on his side at the same moment. The bishop delivered 
a general sentence of anathema ; Giraldus did the same. 
And so the combatants stood, face to face, for some time, 
till Giraldus bethought him of the church bells. “The 
sound of these, when rung against themselves, the 
Welsh do greatly abhor ;” Giraldus gave the signal, 
and those within the church began to toll them, where- 
upon the bishop and his party mounted their horses 
and rode off as fast as they could.? 

Familiar, then, as this punishment was to the people 


1 Rad, de Diceto, 694. 
* De Rebus a se gestis, p. 403. 
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of England, and softened as was its rigour by the dis- 
use of some of its first accompaniments, there were yet 
some circumstances peculiar to this present Interdict, 
which explains the horror by which it was regarded by 
the people, and hence the secret force by which it at 
last brought the king to submit. A chronicler,3 who 
wrote a century afterwards, bears witness to the im- 
pression that this Interdict left, in the words “ Et memo- 
riale hoc jam durat in seecula.” 1. Its extent. It was 
the first and the last which extended to the whole 
kingdom ; Wales and Ireland were expressly included. 
2. Its duration, upwards of six years. 3. The strict- 
ness with which it was enforced. The ordinary pri- 
vileges of particular orders were suspended. Among 
others, the Cistercians, and the order of Grandmont, as 
their houses were placed in lonely and remote spots, 
where their chanting could not be generally heard, were 
allowed exception in ordinary cases of Interdict. The 
strict care, however, shewn in observing this Interdict, 
had induced them, at first, to waive their privilege, and 
comply, like others. But when time went on, and there 
were no signs of the king’s giving way, some of the 
Cistercian houses, bethinking themselves of this pri- 
vilege, re-opened their churches, rung their bells, and 
chanted the offices as usual. 

Their motive seems to have been a good one. They 
urged, in their appeal to Rome, the relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and indevotion, which such a long disuse of 
the Divine service occasioned. Indeed, in any monas- 
tery, especially of the more severe orders, the change 
made by the cessation of the daily mass and the hours, 
must have been nothing less than a total break-up 


3’ Hemingford, p. 553. 
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of their established life, internal and external. Not ~ 


only was the best part of their occupation gone, but 
that which supported them under their austerities was 
withdrawn.4 Innocent, however, did not allow their 


claim. It would be invidious, he told them, to the — 


other religious, to whom they ought rather to be an 
example of severity, seeing they received tithes of their 
lands. And it was very different allowing them this 
privilege now, when they had begun by observing the 
Interdict, from what it would have been had they 
from the first taken no notice of it. It would have the 
appearance, both to the king and others, of a slacken- 
ing zeal on the part of the clergy, and a desire to give 
up the contest. Not, however, to deprive the monks 
altogether of the Divine food, or the kingdom of the 
benefit of the precious sacrifice of the altar, he, on 
Langton’s intercession, so far relaxed the rigour, as to 
allow the celebration of mass once in the week, in con- 
ventual churches, provided the doors were shut to keep 
out al! strangers, no bell rung, and the service only said, 
not chanted. ven from this indulgence were except- 
ed such Cistercian houses as had broken the injunc- 
tion. 

Practice had established some mitigations, also, in 
behalf of the poor country folk, and the long duration 
of this interdict, drew others from the mercy of the 
pope. Absolution to the dying, and baptism to infants, 


being sacraments of necessity, were allowed. The mix- | 


ture for the chrism was prepared by special licence, 
when what was in use was exhausted. Marriages and 
churchings took place at the church door; sermons 


4 Propter divinorum subtractionem quidam indevotiores 
effecti amplius duruerunt. Inn. Ep. xiii. 43. 
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were preached on Sundays to the people in the open 
air, when holy water and bread were distributed.® 
Princes had their own established way of meeting the 
exertion of spiritual power. No sooner was the sen- 
tence published, than John issued orders to the sheriffs 
to order every priest who should dare to observe it, 
whether monk or secular, to quit the kingdom. He 
had learnt this lesson from Philip Augustus, who had 
done the same eight years before. This, warned by the 
too precipitate retreat of the monks of Christ Church, 
which had been at the time generally condemned, the 
clergy refused to do, and the king’s officers did not dare 
to turn them out of their monasteries by force. All their 
lands and revenues, however, were seized into the king’s 
hands, the king’s seal put upon their granaries and 
storehouses, and their contents applied to the uses of 
_ the exchequer ; the royal reasoning, in this respect, 
being the intelligible one, that if the clergy would not 
perform their functions, they should not receive their 
dues. “You bishops,” Philip Augustus, in the same 
situation, said to the bishop of Paris, “care for nothing 
so long as you can eat and drink your large revenues ! 
You heed not what becomes of the poor! Look you, that 
I do not strike at your manger, by seizing your goods.” 
And now began a scene of spoliation, which almost 
reminds us of the sixteenth century. The wardship of 
church-lands became an object of competition among 
the king’s friends. Harpy courtiers and needy mili- 
tary adventurers from Poitou, were put in possession of 
the lands of the bishops and abbeys, the best cultivated 
in the kingdom. Others were set to sale. Sometimes, 
an abbot or a chapter would purchase the custody of 


5 Chron. Dunstaple. 6 Rot. Claus. 107—110. 
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their own lands. Bare necessaries, food and clothing, 
were ordered to be allowed the clergy out of their own 
goods. “Reasonable eatage,”” was adjudged to be, for 
a monk, two dishes a day for his dinner ; for a secular 


priest four sworn men of the parish were to decide what — | 


was necessary. 

If the parish priest fared better, he was, in another 
point, open to a peculiar source of annoyance. In spite 
of all efforts, the bishops had never been able to bring 
the parish clergy in England to observe continence. 
The abuse was partially reformed from time to time, 
but a relapse soon followed. The secular priests at this 


time, seem to have been living generally throughout — 


the country in a state of concubinage. In Wales, this 
was the.case even with the secular chapters. All these 
“focarie’’ were now, by the king's order, seized and im- 
prisoned. They could not complain of this. The pope 


would not help them here. ‘Their own canons condemn- — 


ed them. And so the priests were put to the shame 
and cost of buying them off at heavy ransoms. 

The Interdict was a hard trial for the clergy, but a 
most direct one of their faith and obedience. The di- 
lemma they were in was one in which they could have 
no doubt what was their duty, whatever difficulty they 
might feel in following it. ‘“ Miserable man that I am,” 
said one in a similar case ; “If I disobey the king I lose 


my worldly estate; if I hearken not to my lord the © 


Pope I peril my soul!” The case, indeed, was plain now. 
There was no plea or subterfuge under which they could 
refuse to recognize the Interdict. All the higher clergy 
throughout England, (three bishops, and a few court 
clerks excepted,) unanimously braved the king’s ven- 
geance. 


7 Rationabile estuverium. 
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And this was neither trifling nor transient. As long 
as a monk kept within his cloister, he might have but 
one meal a day, but his person was at least safe. But 
no sooner did he venture to appear abroad, or travel in 
his religious dress, than he was liable to be robbed and 
murdered with impunity. General sentence of out- 
lawry was passed® against the clergy. Once, in the 
Welsh marches, a robber was brought before the king 
handcuffed, who had murdered a priest on the road. 

“Tet him go, he has rid me of one of my enemies,” 
was John’s summary sentence. All the kindred who 
could be found of Langton, and of the three bishops 
who had pronounced the sentence, were thrown into 
dungeons, and their property confiscated. 

A scholar at Oxford, practising archery, accidentally 
shot a woman. He immediately absconded. The mayor 
-of the city, with a great posse, came to the inn where 
he lodged. The delinquent was not to be found, but 

three students, who were joint occupants of the same 
inn with him, they seized and imprisoned. John hap- 
pened to be close at hand, at Woodstock, and he sent 
immediate orders to hang all the three. This the citi- 
zens did, nothing loth. The University complained to 


~ Rome ; and the whole body of scholars and masters, by 


authority of a papal bull, withdrew from Oxford, and 
were dispersed among the various other schools, chiefly 
Cambridge, Reading, and Maidstone. A few masters, 
(for the king had a party here) disobeyed the order, but 
they were suspended from teaching for three years. In 
three years’ time, the townspeople professed contrition, 
made submission to the legate, and did penance. Be- 


sides satisfaction in money, the more guilty part were 
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required to go barefoot, and in their shirts, with whips 
in their hands, to each of the churches in the city— 
one church every day till they had gone through 
them all—and beg absolution from the priest. And 
as soon as the Interdict should be removed, they 
were to attend in the same guise the burial of the 
three scholars they had hung; for their bodies, like 
those of all the clergy who died during its continuance, 
were kept, that they might be buried in the church- 
yard. , 
John’s hatred of, and violence towards the clergy, did 
not date from the Interdict, The Cistercians were es- 
pecially obnoxious to him. For, as the flower of the 
Church, they attracted the concentrated enmity of the 
bad. Like the Jesuits now-a-days, they bore the bur- 
den of the world’s hatred. The wit and malice of the 
dissolute and profane, discharged itself with aggravated 
venom on the white monks. Whole heaps of these 
blasphemous tirades are yet preserved in our. libraries. 
In 1204, in a parliament at Lincoln, the Cistercian 
abbots, in a body, presented themselves before John, 
to endeavour to appease his anger. Turning to the 
men-at-arms, by whom he was surrounded, “ Ride 
them down,” he cried. The savage order, unheard of 
before from the mouth of a Christian prince, was dis- 
obeyed. 
These violences might be considered the outburst of — 
the uncontrolled passions of a tyrant, but that the 
very same had been resorted to by a wise and politic 
monarch like Philip Augustus. But John was not a 
Philip Augustus. Philip was the slave of passion in 
one instance; John, at all times, and in everything. 


° MS. Cott, ap. Dugd. M. A. 
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| Hence, when Philip incurred the censure of the Church, 
_ though he had had the support of his barons and whole 
| kingdom, yet he had yielded or been subdued at last. 
| Conscience, 1t may be hoped, was too strong for him,— 
_ for the sympathy of numbers will bear a bad man up 
| inany cause. The usual policy of those who resist the 
Church has been to enlist the better feelings of the 
| world on their side. .But John could not submit to 
the constraint that this required. He would not even 
live with his own baronage, and they equally avoided 
| him ; and he only intruded into their castles in pur- 
_ suit of his adulterous amours. These he followed with- 
out disguise and without restraint. There was scarce 
a noble family but had to revenge the disgrace of a 
wife, a daughter, or a sister. 

| He surrounded himself with new men, creatures of 
| his own, adventurers from Poitou and Gascony, — not 
the Poitevin nobles, for they had drawn off from him 
as much as the English. As he had no faith in his 
own barons, he determined to secure them by fear. He 
sent, accordingly, some of his retainers with an armed 
force round the kingdom, and exacted hostages from 
some of the more formidable of them. Such was their 
_ fear of the king’s power that none dared refuse. 

A powerful baron on the Welsh marches was William 
de Brause ; and his wife Matilda, daughter of a French 
knight, Bertrand de S. Valery, was even more redoubted 
than her husband.® The terror were they both of the 
Welsh marauders, whose cupidity was excited by the 


® Tl n’éstoit nulle parole de sen baron aviers chou qu’éstoit 
di lui. Chron. Norm. Bene novimus quod non erat in potes- 
tate sua, sed magis in potestate uxoris sue. Lit, Joan. ap. 
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twelve thousand English-bred kine that grazed round 

the castle of Abergavenny. She boasted that. she had 
cheeses enough laid up in her dairy to supply one hun- 
dred men with ammunition for a month, if nothing else 
could be found to feed the engineswith. When the king’s 
servants came to her for hostages, she asked what had 
become of Arthur of Bretagne? Did they think she 
would give up her son to one who had taken such poor 


care of his own nephew? John’s vengeance was in-_ 
stantaneous. A body of knights was sent to surprise — 


De Brause in his castle. He had barely time to fly 


into Ireland with his wife and children. The latter 


fell into John’s hands during his Irish expedition. He 
imprisoned them at Windsor, where he starved them — 
to death. 


But, notwithstanding all his violence, John had mis-— 


givings. He knew he was not so strong as he seemed 
to be. The badness of his title to the crown was- 


always before him. He suspected his barons; he f 
thought they were practising in secret against him. He © 


began to manifest a desire for a reconciliation with the — 


Church, and there were hopes of a speedy recal of the — 
Interdict. Langton himself made an effort to soften — 


the king, and wrote to him, begging him to consider 
the dishonour he brought on himself by his obstinacy 


in evil. John answered this letter. He stuck to his — 
point, that Langton had not been canonically elected ; \ 


but hinted, that if he was disposed to resign all the 


claims which he might consider himself to have on 


the see of Canterbury, the king would provide for 


the honour of that Church in a way, perhaps, not to the 


disadvantage of Langton: and he sent him an invitation — 
to come over to England, but not as archbishop. This — 
insidious attempt to bribe Langton to give up the point — 
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at issue, by the lure of preferment for himself, was of 
course rejected. } 

The king then required the return of the bishops of 
Ely and Worcester. They came, and waited on the 
king for eight days, but he would not see them. There 
was something ominous in this ; he could not yet digest 
his rage, so they returned. He sent a fresh deputation 
to Rome, to represent strongly what he called his griev- 
ances, but, at the same time, to signify that he was will- 
ing, out of his desire for peace, to yield somewhat of 
what was justly due to him. He would recognize the 
archbishop, let him return in safety, and restore what 
had been taken from the see. And even the monks 
of Christ Church, though they had deceived him so 
infamously, he would allow to return. But, he said, 
his mind was still so exasperated against the archbishop, 
that he could not admit him to his presence. He 
would hand over to Innocent the crown rights on the 
temporalities of the see, and begged that the pope him- 
self would invest the archbishop with them. 

His agent in this negotiation was, strangely enough, 
a Cistercian abbot. But he was an abbot of John’s 
own making, and of an abbey of his own founding, 
so that he was probably an ecclesiastic of a right 
royal fashion. Only four years before this John had 
brought some Cistercians from the continent, and set- 
tled them in one of the fairest spots on the southern 
coast rightly named Beaulieu ; it was partly in a 
transient fit of remorse, partly to expiate the cruel af 
foresting of the district in which it stood—the New 
Forest. 

Innocent would not discourage any overtures, though 
attended with such a strange condition. He accepted 
the regalia, but was careful to protest in his commis- 
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sion, delegating the power of conferring them to two 
bishops, that he did so for the sake of peace, and that 
it was not to be a precedent. He looked forward at 
this time to the speedy adjustment of the dispute. In © 
writing to the bishops of Ely and London, in June of 
this year, he answers on several points of ritual, on 
which they had consulted him, under the hope that 
all such difficulties would soon be removed. 

Strangers, too, interposed their mediation. Henry 
duke of Saxony, the king’s nephew, visited his uncle, 
and tried to induce him to give way. And the em- 
peror Otho wrote to him with the same object... A 
second time he sent an invitation to the three bishops, 
Ely, London, and Worcester, who accordingly came to 
Canterbury. The King was gone on an expedition into 
Scotland, but had deputed some, both clergy and lay- 
men, to treat with them. Terms of accommodation 
were agreed on, reduced to writing, and sealed on both 
sides. The three bishops and the archbishop were to 
return to their sees, the lands of which were to be given 
up to them, and a hundred pounds each given them in 
part restitution of the intercepted proceeds, and the 
waste committed. 

Here was a new and vexatious source of disagree- 
ment. The King thought the bishops ought to be glad 
enough to get back on any terms, and that he did 
enough in admitting the archbishop at all, more than 
which ought not to be asked of him. The bishops 
would not recede from what had been settled, so the 
agreement remained null. No doubt John was sincere 
in wishing a reconciliation; he was not merely tri- 
fling to gain time. But he had no idea of giving up 
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the point at issue; he would not yield in any such 
way as should seem to be waiving his absolute nomina- 
tion. A compromise for the mere sake of peace, unless 
there was a clear admission that all the steps taken on 
the Church side were just and right, would now be a 
throwing away of all the suffering that had been en- 
dured. 

It might, however, be part of the king’s policy to 
protract matters by negotiation, for all this while 
excommunication was hanging over him ; this was the 
necessary sequel to the Interdict when resisted. In 
January 1209, the pope sent notice, according to form, 
of the impending sentence. He implored the king to © 
“consider how he risked his salvation by his prolonged 
impenitence. He was truly cruel to himself. The 
fatherly affection of the pope was hateful to him ; but, 
as a skilful and tender physician, he would not shrink 

from applying painful remedies, however reluctant the 
patient might be. If he did not, therefore, follow up 
the agreement concluded through the abbot of Beau- 
lieu, sentence of excommunication would proceed against 
him after a delay of three months.”? 

This alarmed John. An Interdict afflicted his sub- 
jects, and lowered his own character; but to excom- 
municate him, was:to touch his person. He must then 
be avoided by all but the utterly abandoned ; and even 
‘these would feel a superiority over him, as their con- 
tinuing to associate with him would be a favour : they 
would become necessary to him. So deep was reli- 
gious sentiment seated in that age, that even contact 
with an excommunicate was shrunk from with loath- 
ing, as from leprosy. The room, the house, the town, - 
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in which he was, was polluted by his presence; the 
priest might not offer the holy sacrifice within its walls ; 
the very cup he drank from was unfit for Christian 
use. When dead, his body was to be buried in rub- 
bish ; if forcibly interred in a churchyard, the ground 
required to be consecrated afresh.? The religious in- 
stincts of the community thus brought home the sen- 
tence even to those who set at nought its spiritual con- 
sequences. And as its effects could not be averted, the 
policy of princes was to hinder its publication or recep- 
tion within their territories. Henry II. had once hur- 
ried over to Ireland, to be out of the way of an excom- 
munication he thought was coming upon him. So now, 
all the ports were strictly guarded, and every traveller 
rigorously searched ; and the most cruel vengeance 
awaited any who should bring, pronounce, or act upon, 
the sentence. 

The three months allowed had been long exceeded 
in continually disappointed hopes of a settlement. A 
reprieve was again obtained till the octave of S. Mi- 
chael’s. Several messages passed between the king and 
archbishop, and at last he was again invited to meet 
the king at Dover, letters of safe conduct being sent 
him both by the king and some of the barons. With 
the bishops of London and Ely, he crossed to Dover on 
the 2nd of October. The king came to Chilham castle, 


near Canterbury, and sent the justiciary and the bishop — 


of Winchester with certain articles which they were 
to demand of the archbishop. They were such as he 
could not agree to, and he recrossed the sea. 

The sentence could now be deferred no longer, the 
Interdict having endured with so much suffering to the 


* See the law in Decret. Greg. ix. Tit. 39.; for the practice, 
Hiirter. iii. 113. 
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people for nearly two years. At the close of the year, 
accordingly, Langton forwarded a bull, which he had 
before received to that effect, to the bishop of Arras, 
and the abbot of 8. Vedastus, where the exiled bishops 
of London and Ely were lodged, requiring them to 
publish the sentence, with the proper forms, in that 
city. They did so, and sent it to England ; but the 
bishops who still remained there, durst not publish it, 
and kept it to themselves. The secret got out not- 
_ withstanding ; men whispered it to one another, under 
_ their breath, in the streets or the market ; and even so 
it made no little stir and commotion. ‘Two instances 
may be given. Geoffry, archdeacon of Norwich, one 
day sitting at the Exchequer on the king’s business, 
declared in confidence to his colleagues, that he did not 
think it safe for a clergyman to continue longer in the 
service of a prince excommunicate ; and at once with- 
drew. He was instantly followed by the king’s order, 
and thrown into a dungeon, with a heavy cope of lead 
round his neck, and left in that condition to die 
of starvation. Another of the king’s officers, Hugh, 
archdeacon of Wells, the chancellor, having been put 
by the king into the see of Lincoln, procured leave 
to cross into Normandy, under pretext of receiving 
consecration from the archbishop of Rouen. But he 
_ was no sooner safe out of the kingdom, than be betook 
himself to Langton, at Pontigny, swore canonical obe- 
dience to him, and was consecrated by him. The tem- 
poralities of the see of Lincoln were immediately seized 
into the King’s hands, and the great seal given to 


Walter, a brother of John de Gray. 


* Tam victualium penuria, quam ipsius cap ponderositate. 


Wend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue year 1209 closed with the excommunication ; and 
now there ensued three dismal years of hopeless dis- 
tress for people and clergy. Hope of speedy redress 


had hitherto borne them up: but all semblance of ne-— 


gotiation with Rome was broken off; the ports were 
strictly guarded to prevent all ingress and egress with- 


out the royal licence. Want, distress, and insult, was _ 


the daily lot of the clergy, while the supports and oc-_ 


cupations of a religious life were withdrawn. Many — 


of the religious houses were quite broken up by the 
wanton oppression of those who had the custody of 
them ; and the religious were dispersed over the country, 


to beg a shelter in other monasteries, or from the charity _ 


of the country folk. The bareness of the monastic an- 
nals during the latter half of John’s reign, as compared 
with the period preceding and following, bear witness to 
this persecution. What aggravated their suffering was, 
that it was not a crisis of national confusion ; a general 


disturbance, in which all suffered alike, and the ex- 
citement of action brought relief. Throughout the 


kingdom all went on as usual. The king kept court in 
state at the great festivals. They passed, indeed, with- 
out mass or prayer, in the church or out of it; but 
the nobles presented themselves to pay their duty, and 
receive the robes distributed on such occasions ; and woe 


> Rex omnibus sese subtrahentibus nocive insidiabatur. 


Wend. 
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‘to him who was suspected of absenting himself out of 
regard to the excommunication. 

John invaded Scotland, Ireland, Wales ; was followed 
‘by his feudal tenants, just as his father would have 
been, and returned with success on each occasion. The 
intervals of military undertakings were filled up by 
the usual expedients for extorting money, and atten- 
tion to the preservation of game. He watched over 
this with as much jealousy as William Rufus himself. 
In one of these years, all enclosures within old forest 
boundaries were ordered to be thrown down; in an-- 
other, the game law was, for the first time, extended 
to birds, and the capture of them prohibited through- 
out the kingdom. 

That all this should go on in the midst of the In- 
terdict, struck the king himself; and he said one day, 
in cutting up a fine hart, in his bitter way, “This beast 
never heard a mass, and yet couldn’t be fatter!” Every 
now and then his savage nature found vent in some 
particular act of oppression—in torturing Jews, or in 
sacking a Cistercian convent. The worst barbarities 
were attended, in the genuine spirit of the ancient ty- 
rants, with mockery and jest. ° 

Never before had a king and his court so long and 
_obstinately set at defiance their own conscience from 
_ within, and the religious sentiment of Christendom from 
“without. Henry I. had had the whole of the Norman 
bishops with him; Henry II. had been backed by a 
large party of the clergy both at home and abroad, 
while 8. Thomas was but feebly supported by Rome, 


6 The well known ballad of King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury, (Perey Rel. ii. 302,) though we have it only in 
a modern form, well expresses the enjoyment John found in 
tormenting an ecclesiastic. 
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and looked at with suspicion by all as high and ex- 
travagant in his demands. But John was the open 


enemy of the whole Church, and made no pretence of 
favouring any party in it. Even he, however, had his 


false prophets ready to prophesy good concerning him, — 


and not evil. There is no form of hostility to the 
Church, from the most rigid puritanism down to avow- 
ed libertinism, which is not willing to mask itself under 
a religious theory of some kind. Among the court 


clerks was one Alexander, surnamed the Mason. He — 


had studied at Paris, and had some reputation for learn- 


ing. He now began to preach the doctrine that John — 


was ordained by Providence to be the scourge of his 
people, whose wickedness it was, and not any fault of 
the king’s, that had brought down this visitation of 
the Interdict. The king was the rod of chastisement 
in the hand of the Lord, set up for this end, that he 


should rule the people with a rod of iron, and break 


them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. Further, that the 
pope had no power to interfere with the rights of kings 


and temporal lords, or with the rule and regimen of any — 


lay governors whatsoever. The Lord had committed to 
Peter power over the Church and things ecclesiastical 
only. | 
Whether under pretext of some such extreme theory as 
this, or in open defiance of conscience, and even of decency, 


many clerks still continued to frequent the court of the. 
excommunicate prince. Among these were even three 


English bishops. That John de Gray, of Norwich,? 


should be one, cannot surprise us; though it must not 
be forgotten that the right of nomination was what John 
was maintaining and the Church was resisting, and the 


. 7 Norwicensis bestia. Polit. Songs. 


| 
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character of the particular nominee, however bad, was 
not insisted on. The other two courtier bishops® were 
both Poitevins, put into the sees of Durham and Win- 
chester, one by Richard, the other by John, for similar 
qualifications ; both were men of ability, knowledge of 
the world, and of courts. Philip of Durham had been 
Richard’s chaplain, and the sharer of his romantic ad- 
ventures on his return from Palestine. He died about 
this time under a special excommunication. More dis- 
tinguished than Philip was Sir Peter de Roches, of Win- 
chester. He had been a knight, but he soon saw that 
good as the trade of war was, there was a better for him. 
The times of fighting-bishops were passing away, now 
that king Richard was dead, whose military enthusiasm | 
was contagious. Innocent did not encourage them. 
Philip of Beauvais, who when forbidden to use sword or 
spear, was fain to content himself with a club, was like 
to have died in prison after he had been taken in arms 
by Mercadier. What could Celestine say, when, in 
answer to his demand that his son, the bishop of Beau- 
vais, should be released, Richard sent him the bishop’s 
hauberk, and begged him to “see whether this be thy 
son’s coat or no?” The wily Poitevin resolved to make 
his fortune in the political world, and therefore entered 
the Church. Law feudal and canon law were now gain- 
ing a mastery over men, which they had never had since 
the barbarians came in. Manceuvre began to have the 
better of force, and the men of words carried it over the 
men of blows. A century or two later the diplomatists 
had it entirely their own way; armies became the chess- 
men of the cabinet ; a century earlier, the class was al- 


8 Kpiscopi curiales. 
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most unknown. Just at this period, was the period of 
conflict between the two. At a later period such men 
were lawyers, juris-consults; at this time they were’ 
priests and bishops. Peter de Roches was one of these. 
In the Holy Land the affairs of the Christians had been 
entirely in his management for five years ; and we need 
not be surprised to find him a Crusader. It is true the 
crafty in general stayed at home to make the most of 
the absence of the others. But religion was sometimes 
too strong, even for these. 

For, by what may seem to us a strange contradiction, 
hardly even the worst men in those days threw off their 
allegiance to the Church. It is not, indeed, uncommon 
now, in the struggle between the Church and the world, 
to see a man take part against the Church, and yet con- 
tinue to think himself, and to claim to be, influenced by 
religion. But he ranges himself outside the Church, 
and openly impuegns her doctrine and discipline ; where- 
as, in those times, even such as sided with princes against 
the Church, placed their hope of salvation in her, and 
neither in thought or word infringed her unity. Philip 
of Durham, who braved excommunication in the cause 
of John, made a pilgrimage to Compostella for the re- 
mission of his sins, with the most devout faith. Peter 
de Roches undertook, in advanced age, the journey to the 
Holy Land, as penance for the part he took at this time. 
Even the godless John himself founded three monas- — 
teries, besides many other benefactions for his soul’s — 
health. 

Peter de Roches had no mind to quit the chancery as 
Geoffry of Norwich had done. There might be an In- 
terdict or excommunication, but some one must direct 
the writs. He was too fond of “handling the king’s 
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roll”® to quit it lightly.1 Besides those who adhered to 
the king, there were not above two or three of the 
bishops remaining in the kingdom. The rest had made 
their escape to the continent ; no easy matter when the 
king’s officers kept a strict guard at all the principal 
ports.2 The poor monks, who had not the means of 
flying, complained grievously of this desertion.” 

Indeed, it is with truth that it has been said of the 
bishops and higher clergy of this period that, “ None, 
generally speaking, stood morally lower than the En- 
glish. None were more mightily fettered by the spirit 
of this world ; none seem to have given so great offence 
by their temper and habits of life. Bitter and heart- 
felt, but justified by abundant instances, is the sorrow 
with which an English writer, William of Newburgh,‘ 
exclaims, “To the bishops of our time the world is not 
crucified, but clings most closely. They say not with 
the prophet, ‘Woe is me that the days of my sojourn 
here are prolonged !’ but even a long enjoyment of their 
eminence seems to them short. Keen is their sorrow 
when they must perforce take leave of their riches and 
enjoyments.”5 And the character which the same wri- 
ter gives of Hugh Pudsey of Durham, may serve for very 


9 Wintoniensis armiger, 
Ad computandum impiger, 
Piger ad Evangelium, 
Regis revolvens rotulum.”’ Polit. Songs, p. 10. 


1 Wintoniensis non tam ecclesiastica defensabat, quam 
regia administrabat. Cont. Hov. 

2 The bishops of Bath and Salisbury appear to have made 
their peace with the king immediately after the Interdict.— 
Vid. Rot. Claus. April 10. 1208. 

3 Coldinghai. NRO: 5 Hiirter. ili, 331. 
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many of the contemporary prelates ; “A man of much 
experience in the ordering of earthly affairs, and of ready 
tongue, though without much learning ; of a most ardent 
thirst for money, and well acquainted with all the 
methods of getting it.”! 

Let us turn for a few moments from the dreary spec- 
tacle here presented, to one which may in some degree 
serve as its counterpoise. Pontigny—as it had been 
S. Thomas’s, as it was to be S. Edmund’s—was now 
Langton’s chosen refuge and resting-place. 8. Edmund, 
an exile in the same cause, remembered Langton’s recep- 
tion here as a subject of consolation to himself. Here, 
debarred from a more active sphere, with no prospect 
(at one time at least) of being permitted to discharge 
the high and perilous duties to which he had been 
' called, Langton gave himself up to the occupations of a 
religious life, to meditation and assiduous study of Holy 
Scripture. “Princes did sit and speak against me, but 
Thy servant was occupied in Thy statutes ;” for it was 
probably during these years that he wrote his Commen- 
taries. . 

Unfortunately these are almost entirely unknown to 
us, but by the accounts, scanty enough, of early writers. 
Not that they have all perished—many still remain in 
manuscript. We can at least judge of Langton’s in- 
dustry by the number of works ascribed to him. A bare 
catalogue of the titles of these would fill several pages. 
It is probable that many of these may be erroneously so 
ascribed ; but it is equally probable that many have pe- 
rished whose names even are unknown to us. This is an 
investigation interesting to the antiquary, but not within 
the scope of this history. Before the Revolution the li- 


§ Newburgh, ibid. 
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braries of Cistercian houses in France teemed with them.7 
They had been propagated, no doubt, from Pontigny ; 
and in this country they were widely dispersed. But 
our press in the sixteenth century rapidly becoming 
Puritan, little of that vast body of theology which the 
three scholastic centuries had produced, was preserved 
by it ; while every scrap of that undercurrent of profane 
and heretical literature, which had before been circulated 
only in secret, was eagerly treasured up, as it seemed to 
give an ancestry and antiquity to the new Protestant 
doctrines. Scurrilous diatribes against the monks, in- 
decent amatory effusions, ribald drinking-songs, mixed 
with the darker superstitions of the southern heretics, 
the literature of the tavern and the brothel, were dili- 
gently printed and commented on. For even the ages 
of faith had their irreligious element; and on this, with 
the sure instinct of unconscious sympathy, the Reform- 
ation fastened. “The Reformers were astonished and 
delighted to find that three and four centuries before, 
their ancestors had protested so strongly against the 
abuses which they had now succeeded in correcting, 
and they were eager to publish and translate the biting 
satires by which their sentiments had been bequeathed 
to posterity.”8 

In the poor relics which the ignorant fanaticism of 
the sixteenth century has left us, of the once rich stores 
of English theology, Langton’s writings form a consi- 
derable proportion. Scarce a manuscript collection of 
any importance, which does not contain one or more of 
them. What are ascribed to him may be divided into 
the following classes :—1. Commentaries on nearly all 


7 Oudin. ii. p. 1697. 
8 Wright, Introd. to Walter Mapes. 
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the books of the Old Testament. There were two very 
different methods of commenting on Holy Scripture 
followed at this time in the Latin Church. One origi- 
nated about this period, being introduced by the new 
school method. This, so far as it was novel—for in all 
essentials, and almost in form, 8. Augustine is a school- 
man — consisted in the application of the syllogism to 
every subject matter, and, among the rest, to the text of 
Holy Scripture. Not that the inspired writers were 
supposed to have themselves written syllogistically, but 
this was the means by which their sense could be most 
completely drawn out. A text, a clause, a single word, 
was taken, viewed in all the various meanings of which 
it was capable, and conclusions drawn from it under 
each of these meanings. This process is what is meant 
by the “ scholastic philosophy,” which was a method, 
and not a philosophical system. ‘To minds not disci- 
plined in a severe logic, such a system of interpretation 
of Scripture will be wholly unprofitable ; but where 
such a discipline exists as the basis of all education, 
this rigid accuracy of meaning, and correctness of de- 
duction will be demanded by the mind as the indis- 
pensable vehicle of all instruction. Hence a class of 
commentary began to be written for the use of the 
universities ; or rather, theological teachers read in the 
schools exegetical lectures on the sacred page (as it was 
called), many of which were preserved either by their 
own notes, or by those of their pupils. The skeleton of 
S. Thomas Aquinas’s lectures on 8. Matthew and S. Luke 
is thus preserved, from notes taken by some hearer. 


The numerous commentaries of Albert the Great are of » 


this description. This method is intellectual only, and 
is adapted for learners. Stephen Langton is said to 
have been among the first who adopted this method 


a 
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with success.? Indeed, as a lecturer in the schools, he 
had no choice. A teacher must, if he will be listened 
to, adapt himself to the form which thought assumes in 
his day. But that it was not that which was most 
agreeable to himself, we may conclude from the circum- 
stance that far the greater part of his comments belong 
to the other class. 

This, which we may call the devotional method, 
sought to feed and fill the soul with the Divine word, 
to present a material to the ruminative faculty. The 
other addressed itself to the intellect, this to faith. It 
neglected the historical sense, a view of Scripture which 
it considered Jewish. “If once,” says S. Bernard, 
“thou couldst taste ever so slightly of that ‘finest 
wheat flour,’ ! wherewith Jerusalem is filled, how wil- 
lingly wouldst thou leave the Jewish literal interpreters 
to gnaw their crusts alone !”* Not that it set aside the 
historical sense, much less considered it untrue ; but 
it looked on the acts and circumstances of the persons 
described as done by themselves, and ordered by Provi- 
dence, with an express reference to the acts of Christ, 
and the circumstances of his body, the Church, as regu- 


lated more by the laws of the unseen, than by those of 


the material world, the world of time and space. This 
sense is only to be understood by those whose sight was 
purged by austere life. It is the wisdom which 8. Paul 
spoke “among them that are perfect.” To those whose 
hearts are absorbed in the world, it seems folly and 


° Subtiliter secundum modum scholastice lectionis expo- 
nens. Henricus Gandav. 

1 Ps. exlvii. 14. 

2 Quam libenter suas crustas rodendas literatoribus Judazis 
relinqueres! Ep. 106. ad Hen. Murdach, 
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fatuity. Relish for mystical exposition is the sure test 
of the spiritual mind. 

As the other class of commentaries was addressed to 
the universities, so this was addressed to the monks. 
They were written chiefly for the use of the cloister. 
No part of Scripture furnished a more rich subject for 
devout meditation than the Song of Solomon ; none 
was more frequently and copiously commented on,—the 
very book which has most signally foiled modern ex- 
pounders:. to this Hcclesiastes and Proverbs were an 
introduction, as more belonging to practical life. “ The 
words of Hcclesiastes,” says S. Bernard, in the beginning 
of his Sermons on Canticles, “ have, by God’s grace, in- 
structed you to know and contemn the vanity of this 
world. Your life and manners are sufficiently formed 
and disciplined by the teaching of the Book of Proverbs. 
Draw near now to this third kind of food, that ye may 
prove the more excellent things.” 

Not that the other books were unsuited for this 
purpose. “ Yea, all the prophets, from Samuel, as many 
as have spoken, have foretold of these days.” “ But,” 
says Bede,? “if in these books we are careful to follow 
out only the bare literal sense, as did the Jews, what 
reproof shall we receive amid daily sins ! what consola- 
tion amid the gathering afflictions of life! what spiri- 
tual doctrine for our guidance through this tangled 
web! When, opening the Book of Samuel, for instance, 
we read that Elkanah had two wives, we, whose re- 
solve is to keep ourselves in the state of ecclesiastical 
life far from the embrace of a wife, how shall we learn 
aught from this, and the like accounts, I say, unless we 
know how to extract from them the allegoric sense, 


: Exp. in Sam. Preef, 
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which refreshes us, by rebuking, instructing, consoling 


im us ¢” 


Langton’s Commentaries belong mostly to this class. 


_ They are the meditations of a mystical mind, addressed 


to mystics ; a recluse writing for recluses. ‘This cha- 
racter appears also in their being confined to the Old 
Testament. We do not find anything on the New Tes- 
tament attributed to him. In the New, as being of 
itself Christian, the literal sense must be more promi- 
nent ; while the Old, if not made Christian by allegory, 
is, after all, no more than Jewish history. A richness 
beyond what is common, in his application of parallel 
passages, is also remarkable. He shews a familiarity 
with all the less studied parts of the prophetical and 
apocryphal books, which would well fall in with the 
account that it was he who first made the division of 
the Bible into chapters. For such a plan would only 
originate with a view to a concordance ; and the earliest 
Concordances were arrangements of parallel passages, 
dictionaries of the sense, not the words, of Scripture. 

It is hard to suppose that one of such an ascetic 
spirit as these Commentaries evince, should have after- 
wards been absorbed in the vain pursuits of ambition. 
It is much more likely, that in struggling for the 
Charter he was acting from a sense of the duties which 
his office required of him. Indeed we know, that in 
later years he thought of giving up his see, and entering 
a Oarthusian monastery, or even of embracing a hermit’s 
life. While archbishop he abstained from eating flesh, 
at least in public ;5 “so that,” adds Giraldus, who is 


4 Anachoriticam solitudinem aut heremiticam, aut Cartusi- 
ensis carceris austeritatem eligeris. Girald. Ep. ad Steph. 
Langton. 

5 Id, de Statu Menev. Eccles. 
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drawing a comparison between him and his great prede- 
cessor, “if he did not, like Thomas, expose his life to 
the swords of the wicked in defence of the Church, it — 
was only because in his case there was no necessity 
urging him to do so.” §. Hdmund’s recollection of 
him again at Pontigny may be considered a testimony 
to his saintliness. However, it is not in this light that 
he was regarded by the Church. All who mention him 
draw rather attention to his learning. Gregory IX. 
describes him as “Stephen of worthy memory, a man 
preeminently endowed with the gifts of science, and the 
gifts of grace that come from above.”® “A most emi- 
nent teacher of theology.”7 “ Resplendent both in life 
and science.”® “At the court of Rome was none 
greater than he ; no, nor his equal in virtue and know- 
ledge.” “A good clerk, and of high clergy.”! These 
are specimens of the way in which he was spoken of by 
his contemporaries. 

2. The historical writings ascribed to him were proba- 
bly composed after his return to England. A History of 
the reign of King Richard, which Higden professes to 
follow in his account of that reign;? a Life of 8. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and a book “Of the Deeds of 
Mahomet,” are also attributed to him. 

3. His education at Paris had also made him acquaint- _ 
ed with the productions of the French minstrels; and he 
sought to turn to profit the taste for vernacular poetry 
which was then growing. One of the earliest miracle 


° Ep. Greg. ap. Wend. iv. 7 Albericus. & Emon. Chron. 

zelviatt. bar. 

’ Boins clers est, et de haute clergie. Chron. Norm. 

2 Cujus mores et actus Stephanus Cantuariensis luculenter 
descripsit. .. . Libellum Stephani cursim studui deflorare. vii. 
25. 
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plays is considered to be his,3— a theological drama, in 
which Truth, Justice, Mercy, and Peace debate what 


ought to be the fate of Adam after his fall. It is 


written in Norman-French. Also a canticle on the 

Passion of Christ, of more than six hundred verses. A 

sermon (Latin) of his also remains, which consists of an 

application to the Blessed Virgin of part of a song or 

romance, (in French,) which we may suppose to have 

been popular at the time and well known io his hearers. 
We return to the course of the narrative. 


8 By M. de la Rue (Archeol. xxvi.), but without sufficient 
evidence. Mr. Price (notes to Warton ii. 28) considers it 
a dramatie disposition of a later poem called “ Chakour 
d’ Amour.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue Excommunication had now been in force for three 
years, and John yet made light of it. There was one 
final measure to be tried, and Innocent had now paused — 
long enough before having recourse to it. Let us not 
imagine that this was hesitation from indecision or fear. 
This forbearance of punishment is a peculiar feature of 
the papal government, and was never more remarkably ~ 
displayed than by those popes who were most able to in- 
flict it. They manifest a divine patience worthy of the 
highest power, the representative of that righteous — 
Judge, who is “strong and patient, and provoked every 
day.” They move as under the awful consciousness 
that their acts will be ratified in heaven. 

At the close of 1212, the bishops of London and Ely 
accompanied the archbishop to Rome, and represented 
strongly at the Holy See the desolation and ruin to 
which the kingdom was brought. It was not only the © 
suffering of so many innocent persons, clergy and laity, 
the affliction of a considerable part of the Church, that — 
called loudly on the father and guardian of the Church 
for aid ; but a public scandal to the whole of Christen- 
dom, an evil example to the other princes, and a rank 
offence to all Christian nations. England was fast be- 
coming a heathen country; Christianity and the teachers 
of it were proscribed ; even common justice, humanity, 
and right were violated: and of all this the king was 
the sole cause. 
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A formal sentence was accordingly given by the Holy 
See, pronouncing John deposed from the throne of 
England, and empowering Innocent to provide a more 
worthy successor. 

The deposition of a sovereign for misgovernment is 
always a violent measure ; and the deposition of John, 
though all England concurred, and all Christian princes 
approved, was still a revolution. Revolutions have no 
rules ; but this was as far as possible effected in course 
of law, and by the only authority that could pretend to 
any right herein. The pope was then held to be the 
executive of the law of nations. We are quite familiar 
with such powers as wielded by secular congresses in 
modern Hurope ; and the living generation has seen an 
assembly of diplomatists dispose of provinces and 
peoples, pronounce the dechéance of some monarchs, 
and replace them by others with lavish liberality and 
uncontrolled power. In the times we write of, monarchy 
by right Divine had never been heard of; nay, rather, 
as Gregory VII. said, “The empire seemed to have been 
founded by the devil, while the priesthood was of God.” 
But John had not even hereditary right to plead ; he 
was but a successful usurper: and those who consider 
the necessity of the case to have justified the measure of 
1688, will vindicate the right of the nation in 1213 to 
call tothe throne a grand-daughter of Henry II. in place 
of a prince who was overturning the laws and religion of 
his realm. 

Such is the political aspect of the case, stated in 
modern language. It is very certain, however, that 
Innocent III. in giving, and Christendom in receiv- 
ing, the sentence of deposition, assumed higher ground 
than this ; and that was the obligation, held sacred by 
that age, of maintaining, by the sword if need were, 
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Christianity against its oppressors, infidel or heretic. 
“ Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, He 
hath also rejected thee from being king over Israel.”3 
On this principle war against John became a crusade, 
and all privileges granted to crusaders were attached to 
such as should take part in it. 

And worse than an infidel he might well be thought 
by one who considered the events of the last six years. 
But though it was not generally known at the time, 
nor till many years later, John had made an express, 
formal offer to renounce the Christian faith. Doubts 
have been entertained of the truth of the story, from 
its being one of the later interpolations in the old 
chronicle of S. Alban’s. Critics, however, have vin- 
dicated its authenticity on critical grounds; intrinsic 
probability is entirely in its favour. A Plantagenet, 
an Angevin, and son of a princess of Guienne, all John’s 
attachments were to the south—that debateable ground 
where a degenerate Christianity had ceased to strive 
with an equally accommodating Moslemism and Judaism. 
The southern mind then entirely wanted the stern 
orthodoxy of northern Europe. When in a moment of 
desperation Philip Augustus exclaimed, “ Happy Sala- 
din, who has no pope to interfere with him!” we rightly 
regard it as the transient outbreak of impatience and 
vexation. John’s embassy to the Emir al Mounemim is 
a much more deliberate act. Nor again was it, like 
Francis I.’s alliance with Solyman the Magnificent, 
which so shocked the religious sense of Christendom, a 
merely political league, in which, for their mutual in- 
terest, the two parties consented to forget their differ- 
ences of religion. The Saracen emir was making rapid 
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conquests in Spain, and John would have been glad to 
have been aided by the strong arm, to whomever it 
might belong. But more rapid than the sword was the 
silent growth of Oriental, if not Mahometan, religion in 
these regions. ‘To this secret tendency to a libertinism 
of opinion, as well as of practice, may be ascribed much 
of John’s fondness for the men of Poitou and Guienne. 
He was at home with them: they would completely 
understand the point of many a sarcasm against the 
clergy which would be lost upon an Englishman. And 
how significant in this view the care of the legate 
Nicholas afterwards to force the king to issue a writ to 
the seneschal of Gascony for the extirpation of heretics 
in that province | ba 
Nothing is more painful to the historian ae the 
air of apology which the necessity of commenting on 
acts of past times is apt to assume. It does not 
need that one have a Catholic bias, but only that 
one have not the anti-catholic bias, to see that such 
acts of popes as the one in question are no far-fetched, 
high-flown usurpations, but only the natural, inevit- 
able results of a public and established Christianity. 
It is simply an error against the truth of history 
to speak of the deposition and subjection of John, 
' as has been done, as “an extraordinary transaction.” 
Not only had it, in practice, as much precedent as the 
nature of the case admitted, but it was the legitimate 
and consequential application to the particular case of 
the general principles of the Church which all Catholics 
allow, and whose operation in that direction has now 
ceased, only because Christendom has ceased to be. In- 
* deed, our sentiments on this matter are part of the great 
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moral heresy of modern times. Power, according to the 
modern doctrine, is founded on the moral law. All 
power which spurns at, or which would emancipate it- 
self from, the moral law, in fact abdicates—becomes 
noxious to a society of which morality is the rule, and 
must be put down by that society. Our Europe once 
was as much at accord as to what was Christianity, as 
it now is as to what is morality. Are there not 
symptoms of a third Babel which shall break up this 
last bond of agreement ? 

In entrusting the execution of the sentence to the 
king of France, Innocent selected both an able and a 
willing agent. 

Philip Augustus (1180—1223) was the first monarch 
of his age. At fifteen years of age he found himself on 
the throne of a kingdom circumscribed in extent, and 
wedged in between the dominions of far more powerful 
sovereigns. The earls of Champagne and Flanders, the 
count of Toulouse, above all the king of England, lord 
of the whole coast from Picardy to the Pyrenees, looked 
down on the poor king of two or three small provinces. 
The commencement of his reign saw him struggling 
with some of his own petty vassals, who lived by robbery, 
and whose strongholds, posted all round it, kept Paris 
in a state of continual blockade. “One might venture 
as far beyond the walls as S. Denis; but further than 
this none durst ride without lance in rest, through the 
gloomy and perilous forest of Montmorency. In the 
other direction, the tower of Montlhery exacted a toll. 
Between his town of Orleans and his town of Paris the 
king could only travel with an army at his back.”5 In 
thirty years he had humbled his own vassals, trebled his 
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dominions, shewn himself a match for Richard, wrested 
from John every foot of land he possessed on the Conti- 
nent ; and now, in a parliament at Soissons, proposed to 
his barons to follow in the steps of William the Bastard, 
and achieve a second conquest and partition of England. 
Stephen Langton appeared before them, and produced 
the bull which he had brought from Rome. The an- 
nouncement was received with enthusiasm. This was the 
Monday after Palm Sunday, the anniversary of the In- 
terdict ; and on the octave of Easter they were appoint- 
ed to have their men ready. The rendezvous was Rouen. 

The enterprize, however, promised to be no easy con- 
quest, to judge from John’s vigorous measures for meet- 
ing it. All the military tenants in the kingdom were 
required, as they loved the king, themselves, and their 
property, to present themselves at Dover after Haster, 
under the penalty of “culvertage.”® All others in the 
realm capable of bearing arms, though neither bound by 
their tenures nor able to provide themselves with arms, 
were to be armed and paid out of the exchequer. 
Every vessel capable of holding six horses, in all the 
ports of the kingdom, was seized for the king’s use, and 
ordered to Portsmouth. All the markets were to be sus- 
pended in the towns, and to follow the camp. It gives 
a great idea of the despotic power of the crown, and the 
energy of John’s administration, to find that the whole 
male population of the realm were gathered on the coast 
of Kent. This was in behalf of an excommunicate king 
at open war with the whole Church. And yet we are 
apt to fancy that the power of the Church and clergy in 
those days was inordinate. They formed a multitude so 
much greater than the neighbourhood had the means of 
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supporting, that the unarmed rabble were immediately 
dismissed. There yet remained sixty thousand men of 
the several species of force, ready equipped for service. 
This imposing array mustered on Barham Down, close 
to Canterbury ; “a multitude sufficient,” says the annal- 
ist, “had they been united with one heart and spirit to 
their king, to have made good his cause against any 
prince in the world.”7 

But John was not without allies on the Continent; 
for there is no man so abandoned, no cause so bad, as 
not to find defenders, so long as it seems to prosper. 
Reginald count of Boulogne, a turbulent prince of a 
petty territory, expelled from France by Philip, was of 
great service in gaining many lords in the Low Coun- 
tries. Ferdinand earl of Flanders, Theobald earl of 
Bar, the duke of Limbourg, the duke of Louvain, the 
viscount of Thouars, and William earl of aes 
promised or sent succours. 

It was a feeble instrument that God made use of to 
defeat this mighty outfit. But, with a bad consciencé 
within, the feeblest foe becomes formidable. The bi- 
‘shops, the pope, the Interdict, the Excommunication — 
John had defied them all: the words of a poor rustic 
reached his conscience, and his resolution all at once 
failed him. 

In the neighbourhood of Pontefract in Yorkshire, a 
burgh belonging to the great baron Roger de Lasci, the 
constable of Chester, there lived a simple rustic, by 
name Peter. He led the life of a hermit, on bread and 
water. In his own neighbourhood he had the reputa- 
tion of being a “ wise man;” and he was resorted to by 
the country folk for the benefit of his fore, or second, 
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sight. Soon he began to take a wider range ; and he 
became obnoxious to John “for that he had warned 
him of many myshappes that hym sholde fall for hys 
cruelnesse, and for hys fornycacyon.... Cryst ap- 
peard twice to thys Pyers at Yorke, and ones at Pont- 
fret, and taughte hym many thynges that he told after- 
warde to byshoppes and people that were of evyl lyfe. 
Also in a tyme he laye thre dayes and thre nyghtes as 
he were in swownying, and was ravished, and sawe the 
joyes and paynes of good men and of evyl.”8 And now 
he gave out that John would cease to be king on 
Ascension Day next; for that it had been revealed to 
him in a vision that John would reign for fourteen 
years, during which he would succeed in all he under- 
took. John had been crowned on Ascension Day 1199, 
the fourteen years then expired on Ascension Day 1213. 

This prophecy was much bruited about in the north, 
where it made a great impression. It was at last taken 
up by the great people, for the northern barons were 
always the most disaffected to the king. Soon after, 
John happened to be in that part of the country, on his 
return from an abortive expedition against Wales. Pro- 
voked by new aggressions of the Welsh, he had set out 
with a large army, determined to exterminate the whole 
nation. He stopped on his way at Nottingham Castle, 


where the Welsh hostages were kept; and, before sitting 


down to meat, had twenty-eight youths, sons of the first 
Welsh chiefs, hung before his eyes. During the repast, 
which followed, came a courier from the king of Scot- 
land, discovering a conspiracy formed against him 
among the barons ; and at the very same time came in 
a messenger from Wales, secretly despatched by his 
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daughter,’ who was married to Llewellyn. He said he 
brought letters of secret tenor and great import. No 
business with John ever interfered with the business of 
the table ; but as soon as his appetite was satisfied he 
retired, and found, to his consternation, that the letters 
coming from such opposite quarters agreed in revealing 
the existence of a widely-spread conspiracy against him. 
The hermit’s prophecy, concurring with this, made a 
deep impression upon him. He gave up the expedi- 
tion, and returned in haste to London. But he left 
special orders to seek out the hermit, and bring him to 
him. When he came into his presence, the king de- 
manded if he meant that he should die on the day 
named. The hermit answered, that was beyond his 
knowledge ; all he knew was, that he should cease to be 
king on that day, and that he was willing to abide 
any penalty if it were not so. He was accordingly 
handed over to Harcourt, the governor of Corfe; in its 
fatal dungeon, from which so few emerged alive, to wait 
the result. This very imprisonment gave vogue and 
currency to his prediction, which raised no little fer- 
ment in men’s minds. 

Fear had brought his vassals round him, but John 
knew that he could not depend on their fidelity. Per- 
haps too, in his extremity, he wished to fall into the 
hands of God rather than into those of men. He was 
lodged at the house of the Knights Templars near 
Dover, when word was brought him that Pandulph, the 
legate, was. on the other side of the Channel, and soli- 
cited an audience. John desired he would come to him 
without delay. Pandulph represented to him that his 
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final chastisement was now imminent ; that the king of 
France lay in the Seine, with a force which, with his 
disaffected vassals, he could not hope to resist; that 
the very nobles who surrounded him had pledged them- 
selves to Philip, under their own hands and seals, and 
tendered him their homage. But it was not yet too 
late, repentance and submission would still save him. 

He yielded, and swore on the book of the Gospels 
to submit himself faithfully to the judgment of the 
Church. Sixteen barons became surety for his fulfil- 
ment of his engagement: if he retracted, they were to 
compel him by force. The substance of this agreement 
was as follows:—“The king pledges himself under 
oath, that the bishops, and all other persons, lay or 
clerical, implicated in the present affair, shall be for- 
given, and received and retained bond fide in his 
favour ; that he will not hurt nor suffer others to hurt 
them, nor disturb them in the full exercise of their 
functions and jurisdiction. He will send them letters 
of safe-conduct before their coming over. He will re- 
store the lands belonging to their churches, and give 
full compensation for all waste and damage; as a first 
instalment whereof, he will pay down 8000/. sterling, 
to be divided among the archbishop, bishops, and the 
_ convent of Canterbury, in several rates and proportions. 

That he will set at liberty all clergy at present in 
his prisons, and all laymen who had been imprisoned on 
this matter. That he will recall the Interdict, or act of 
outlawry, which he had enacted against divers ecclesias- 
tical persons ; making at the same time, by letters 
patent, a renunciation of any such right or power 
against ecclesiastics.” 

This agreement was entered into on Monday the 13th 
of May. The 16th was Ascension Day, the fatal term 
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fixed by Peter of Pontefract. On the vigil of that day, 
in a second meeting with the legate, in the presence 
of the chief nobility of the realm, John executed a deed 
resigning the crown of England to the pope, and re- 
ceived one in return from the legate, by which he was 
to hold it as a vassal of the Holy See. “John, by the 
grace of God, &c. to all the faithful in Christ, &. We 
would have it known to you all by this charter con- 
firmed by our seal, that, whereas we have in many 
things offended God and our, mother the Holy Church, 
and therefore stand much in need of Divine mercy; and 
whereas we have nothing that we can worthily offer to 
make due satisfaction to God and the Church; we, 
willing to humble ourselves for Him who humbled 
Himself for us even unto death, the grace of the Holy 
Ghost moving us, and not by force or compulsion of the 
Interdict, but of our own free will, and by the advice of 
our assembled barons, do make over freely to God, and 
his holy apostles Peter and Paul, to the Holy Roman 
Church our mother, to the lord pope Innocent and his 
Catholic successors, the whole realms both of England 
and Ireland, with all the rights belonging thereto, for 
the remission of our sins, and those of our family living 
and dead, to receive and to hold the said realms hence- 
forth of him, and of the Church of Rome as its liege- _ 
man. ... In token of this our obligation and grant 
for ever, we will and appoint, that out of the rents of 
the aforesaid kingdoms to us belonging, and in lieu of all 
service and custom which we are bound to do for them 
(saving the payment of the pennies of the blessed 
Peter), we will pay to the Roman Church yearly 3000 
marks sterling, saving to us and our heirs our rights, 
liberties, and royalties.” 

This act is witnessed on the king’s part by the arch- 
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bishop of Dublin, the bishop of Norwich, Fitz-Peter the 
justiciary, and ten other barons, including such as had 
all through most warmly espoused the king’s cause. 
This was followed by the usual act of homage done by 
liegemen to their lords. 

Such a surrender was not uncommon in that age. It 
was an act of piety and humility, the visible homage of 
temporal power to spiritual, the confession of princes 
that the powers that be are ordained of God, in the true 
sense of that text—self-renunciation in a princely shape. 
To John it was also an act of penance: as a prince he 
had sinned, as a prince therefore ought he to repent, and 
he thus accepted, and acknowledged the justice of, the 
sentence of deposition. What degree of sincerity there 
may have been, we cannot judge. From time to time, 
throughout, and on his deathbed especially, he shewed 
a desire to be reconciled to that Heaven against which he 
had so grievously sinned. But it is undoubtedly true, 
that on this occasion the step he took was demanded by 
his interest. Nothing short of the surrender of the 
crown to the Holy See could in all probability have 
arrested the French invasion. 

The feast of Ascension was waited for by the king in 
anxious suspense, in which not only his army, but the 
whole kingdom shared. The royal tent was erected in 
the centre of the plain, and heralds made public invi- 
tation to the multitudes to join the king in celebrating 
the feast. And with rejoicings and festivities they kept 
it, the king enjoying himself in company with the 
bishops and great lords. But his deliverance inspired 
no feeling of gratitude. No sooner was the fatal day 
safely past, than he determined to revenge himself on 
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the cause of his alarm. A messenger was despatched to 
Corfe, and the hermit and his son were taken from 
their dungeon, dragged at the tails of horses to Ware- 
ham the nearest borough, that their punishment might 
be more public, and there hanged, as false prophets ; 

—unjustly so, so judged the wiser part, who said,. that, 

if the events of the preceding days were rightly consi- 

dered, they would be found to be a complete fulfilment 

of the prediction. 

The legate had succeeded with one king, but a 
difficult task still remained with the other. He re- 
crossed the Channel, and bore the news to Philip that 
John had submitted, and that his interference was 
therefore unnecessary. But Philip was not to be so 
baulked. He had spared neither time, treasure, nor 
pains to bring that host together, at the pope’s bidding ; 
and, now that the prize was within his reach, it was 
snatched from him, and he was treated as a mere tool of 
the pope’s to frighten the king of England into sub- 
mission. Would the pope even reimburse him the 
sixty thousand pounds he had embarked in the specu- 
lation? This is the evil of enlisting, on grounds of 
interest, men of the world to serve the cause of the 
Church. And, to say the truth, notwithstanding Phi- 
lip’s present good disposition towards the Church, he 
would not have been stayed in this matter, but for the 
earl of Flanders. He instantly refused to follow in 
what, he said, would now be an unjust enterprize. The 
truth was, the earl had been gained over by John, and 
was in secret treaty with him. “ Quit my court,” cried 
the king, “and, by all the Saints in France I swear, 
either Flanders shall become France, or France Flan- | 
ders!” This invasion of Flanders furnished an object 
for his arms, and diverted him from England. 
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And. now the exiles might return. The archbishop 
and bishops, and a whole crowd of clergy and laity, 
who had drawn towards the coast to wait the issue of 
the invasion, now embarked for England, scarcely be- 
lieving yet the restoration which God had wrought for 
them, and landed at Dover on the 16th of July. The 
king had already left it, but they followed him to Win- 
chester. As the little troop of exiles entered that 
ancient Saxon capital, they were met by the king him- 
self. In the sight of all he threw himself at the arch- 
bishop’s feet, and with abundance of tears begged for 
mercy for himself and his kingdom. These happy signs 
of sincerity and genuine contrition moved the bishops to 
tears of joy and sympathy, and, raising him from the 
ground, they placed themselves on either side of him, 
and in this order proceeded to the door of the cathe- 
dral, chanting the fiftieth psalm. Here he was solemnly 
absolved from the Excommunication, in the open air; 
all the people standing round, and the iron-hearted 
nobles weeping at the sight. The doors of the church 
were then thrown open to the royal penitent, and the 
archbishop conducted him in. Mass was celebrated in 
his presence for the first time after many years. After 
this, he sat down to table with the archbishop and 
bishops in much gladness of heart and mirth. 

Still, all was not settled ; the question of restitution 
was big with the elements of dispute. Letters were 
sent round to the sheriffs, summoning a jury of five 
lawful men, with a foreman, to appear at 8. Alban’s on 
the 4th of August, to assess on oath the compensation 
due to the clergy. The meeting was held, but the king 
was not there ; he was on the southern coast, preparing 
for an invasion of France. He was represented by the 
bishop of Winchester, and the justiciary; but nothing 
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was done but to issue a proclamation against the ex- 
actions of the forest, and other officers of the king. 
The forest-laws themselves were severe enough, and the 
tyranny of those who administered them aggravated 
them tenfold. The king was in the habit of selling the 
sheriffdoms, and the sheriff consequently sold the sub- 
ordinate offices ; but, however many the intermediate 
hands, at last the price was paid by the unhappy pro- 
vincials’ in fees, fines, drink-money, and under various 
other pretences. 

A second meeting, still more fully attended, was held 
three weeks afterwards at Westminster. The king 
was again absent. This seemed ominous. The ques- 
tion of restitution was obliged to be again postponed. 
But the cry of oppression from the country-people now 
fixed the attention of the synod. The justiciary had 
been obliged to promise, the last time, in the king’s 
name, that he would observe the laws of his grandfather 
Henry. This led to an inquiry what the laws of 
Henry I. meant. The general meaning of the promise 
was understood, but few perhaps knew anything more 
about it. To satisfy this inquiry, the archbishop 
now produced the charter of Henry I. He read and 
explained it to them. They received it with joy. Here 
was the very thing they wanted; the very exactions - 
and evil customs which most galled them now, formally 
renounced and repealed under the King’s own seal: no 
mere vague, traditional “ Laws and Usages of Edward 
the Confessor,” but an explicit statute. 

The importance attached to a written charter had 
been on the increase since Henry I.’s time. The sanc- 
tity of written law is a growth of the twelfth century. 
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Henry might have meant it at most as a declaration of 
the king’s good pleasure for the time being, but it was 
now on record.’ The enrolment of writs of the king’s 
court commences with the reign of John. Hitherto 
there had been no copies taken, and grants and charters 
had to be continually renewed.4 The charter was 
adopted with loud acclamations, and the barons took an 
oath before the archbishop that they would contend to 
the death, if need were, in behalf of these liberties. 

In the midst of its deliberations the synod was 
alarmed by the news of the king’s approach in a'hostile 
manner, at the head of his retainers. His foreign expe- 
dition had been frustrated by the refusal of the barons 
to follow him. Those of Northumberland had even 
gone so far as to plead® that they were not bound by 
their feudal tenure to follow him out of England. He 
determined to punish the more obnoxious of the recu- 
sants. With his usual promptness and recklessness of 
consequences, he set off with such of his own retainers 
and mercenaries whom he could always draft from the 
garrisons of his numerous castles,6 towards the north. 
Neglecting the assembly at London, he crossed the 
Thames at Wallingford, and pressed onward on the 
North road, which then lay through Nottingham. The 
~ archbishop followed him, and overtook him at North- 
ampton. He reminded him that it was a violation of 
the oath which he had taken at his absolution, to make 
war on any of his liegemen, who had not been con- 


3 The charter of Henry I. opens the “ Statutes of the 
Realm.”’ 

4 The series of “ The Charter Rolls” commences in the first 
of John, the “ Patent Rolls” in the third, the “ Close” and 
“Fine Rolls” in the sixth. 

5 Rad. Cogg, § Collectis militum copiis. Id. 
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demned by sentence in the king’s court. Though John 
had lately submitted to the papal legate, yet remon- 
strance of this nature from one of his own bishops was 
new to him. Gone from England, never to return, 
were the days in which a king would submit to the 
stern rebuke of a priest of God, as Alfred had submitted 
to S. Neot. Instead of “the smooth applause which 
Christian kings are accustomed to expect from their 
loyal prelates,” here was opposition, contradiction. Was 
this the archbishop’s gratitude for being allowed to re- 
turn? With a shout of passion? he declared that he 
was not going to order the affairs of the realm after the 
archbishop’s pleasure ; and the next morning, with the 
first dawn, he was on the road to Nottingham. Thither — 
the archbishop followed him, and by firmness and tem- — 
perate remonstrances,® prevailed on him to terminate his 
quarrel with the Northumbrians in the regular way of 
proceeding by trial in the king’s court. 

This was in September. At the end of the month | 
arrived Nicholas, cardinal-bishop of Frascati, with a spe- 
cial commission to settle all the matters in dispute be- 
tween the king and the clergy. He had been despatched 
from Rome as soon as news of the events at Dover ar- 
rived there, and was recommended by Innocent both to 
the king of France, through whose territory he was to — 
pass, and to the king of England, to whom he was to 
come as “an angel of health and peace.” Wherever the 
legate was present, the Interdict was suspended for the 
time; and on his whole route to London, the clergy re- 
ceived him with processions and chaunts, and in their 
festival robes. 


7 Cum ingenti strepitu. Wend. 
5 Kum rationabiliter arguens. Cogg. 
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At Michaelmas, the king, in a great synod of the 
bishops and lords, met him at London. During three 
days, the points in dispute, and especially the restitu- 
tion, were discussed. The king repeated in full as- 
sembly the act of homage, and paid the first instalment 
of the annual tribute, one thousand marks. He pro- 
mised to reform the administration of the county courts, 
and to set on foot a commission of inquiry into the sums 
extorted in this way by the county officers ; but it came 
to nothing. The great difficulty was the question of 
restitution. The king offered, in plenary compensation, 
‘one hundred thousand marks of silver to be paid down, 
and if by the returns of the commission it should appear 
that more had been taken away, he was ready to give 
security that he would, before Haster, make good this to 
the satisfaction of the legate. To Nicholas this seemed 
all that could be desired, and his surprise was great to 
see the coldness and dissatisfaction with which the synod 
received the offer. 

It was no doubt a large sum for the king to pay. 
‘The whole amount of the royal revenue for two years 
was proved by Hubert, when (1196) he resigned the 
office of high justiciary, to be but one million of 
marks. Qn the other hand, we may well suppose that it 
would be but a pitiful compensation for the waste and 
damage of six years, when it came to be divided among 
the whole number of sufferers. Not only had they been 
kept out of the annual produce of their lands, which 
had either remained untilled, or gone to those who had 
the custody of them ; but on their return to their homes 
they had found their houses and barns burnt, their serfs 
dispersed, their timber cut down, their herds and flocks 
disappeared, and their whole lands wasted by wanton 
dilapidation. This was not merely loss, but was a 
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prospect of actual starvation. They were returned, but 
only to want and destitution. ‘The contrast, too, of the 
condition of such as had purchased immunity by siding 
with the king, aggravated the mortification. While wan- 
dering over the continent, the sympathy of brethren, the 
consciousness of suffering for Christ, and the hope of a 
happy return, supported them. The persecution was 
now past, they were restored, and the heart-sickening 
sense of desolation had succeeded to the excitement of 
continually renewed hope. It is easy to think that a 
religious ought to be indifferent to this world’s goods ; 
but the greatest part of these exiles were not religious: 
and the monk’s objects of attachment are few, and 
therefore strong ; and what they had lost was not the su- 
perfluities of wealth, but their all. 

It must be confessed, however, that this tenacity on 
the part of the clergy has a very ill look. ‘There was 
no principle involved. It were to be wished that, like 
S. Thomas, they had disdained to let money be a cause 
of discord, above all while the removal of the Interdict 
awaited the final settlement. Hence we cannot be sur- — 
prised when we find the king afterwards attempting to — 
‘buy off the opposition of the bishops, by offering them 
separately fifteen thousand marks; hoping thus to de- 
tach them from the cause of the inferior clergy.° The — 
bishops could not give a direct refusal to the king’s offer, 
so they proposed that the decision should be adjourned 
till the inquest, which was in progress, should be com- — 
pleted. The king readily caught at a proposal of delay, 
always agreeable to him,!—and the more so, as during — 
the sitting, letters were brought from Rome requiring ~ 
restitution to queen Berengaria, and Simon de Mont- | 
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fort, a subject from which he always made haste to 
escape. | 

Altogether the representation made by the new legate 
of the real state of things in England, had a great effect 
at Rome. Hitherto Innocent had only heard the king’s 
cause through the medium of the king’s clerks—a class 
not very likely to inspire much confidence. About the 
end of the year a crowd of English clergy presented 
themselves at Rome. For though the excommunicated 
laymen, or who had consorted with the excommunicate, 
were absolved by their own bishops, ecclesiastics in the 
same condition could have it nowhere but at Rome. 
John de Gray and the abbot of Beaulieu were among 
them. Through them the king petitioned that his per- 
son and chapels should never be subjected to an Inter- 
dict except by an immediate sentence from the pope. 
Not only was this granted, but in a letter to the 
king, Innocent prayed that in any future disagreement 
with his clergy, the king, instead of taking the matter 
roughly into his own hands, would refer at once to .the 
Holy See, from whose bounty he might obtain more in- 
dulgence than he could by violent acts of power.? 

The suspicious eye with which the English clergy be- 
gan to be looked upon at Rome was further augmented 
by a new dispute which arose between them and the 
legate. During the Interdict a great many vacancies — 
had occurred in church preferments, including bishop- 
rics and abbeys; and part of the legate’s commission 
had been to provide that they should, as soon as possible, 
be filled up. Now over and above the confusion attend- 
ing the Interdict, there was an abiding tendency in the 
English Church to a state of things which, in the eyes of 
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a papal legate, would seem simply laxity and irregu- 
larity. The canons of the Church, and the rules of re- 
ligious orders, were in numberless instances set aside or 
modified by the peculiar habits of the people. A strict 
observance of the letter of the rule, not common any- 
where, was hardly at any period found in an English 
monastery. There was a comfortable, accommodating, 
family way of going on, which long custom had led 
them to regard as the right of their church. This had 
its origin partly in the physical insulation of the king- 
dom—a fact which, with all the multiplied intercourse 
of modern times, still has an effect—partly in the old 
Saxon traditions, but chiefly in the way in which the 
English sovereigns, even the best, looked upon the 
English Church as their church, and the clergy as their 
clergy. In its earliest age, one of the difficulties 
Augustine and the Roman missionaries had to encounter 
was a similar feeling prevailing among the British 
Christians ; and all through its history there has been a 
secular party who have maintained laxity and licence 
under the garb of independence. Hence the peculiar 
jealousy with which clergy and people ever regarded the 
interference of an Italian legate, and their anxiety that 
that office, if exercised at all, should at least be exercised 
by a native bishop. It was humiliating, too, to an 
archbishop of Canterbury to have to lower his cross be- 
fore the stranger’s ; for, like the fasces of old Rome, the 
cross of an inferior prelate could not be borne in the 
presence of the superior, and all gave way before that of 
a legate.” | 
The Reformation itself, in one view, was but an 
exaggerated access of the hereditary malady which 
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had been long kept under by the moral influence of 
the Holy See. In the tenth and sixteenth centuries, 
this moral influence was next to nothing; the disease 
of the centre affected the extremities, and at those two 
periods the world and worldly men were uppermost. 

Thus when Nicholas, to whom English usages were 
nothing and Catholic rules everything, began to depose 
abbots for misgovernment,‘ and to fill up churches with- 
out regard to the wishes of chapters, and the private 
arrangements of patrons, the native clergy began to be 
indignant.> There were the old charges; he ordained 
unfit persons, preferred the king’s clerks or his own 
chaplains. 

Unhappily there was too much room for recrimination. 
They pointed sarcastically to a train of fifty knights, 
and a long retinue of servants who attended him, and 
which he had acquired in England. The entertainment 
to which a legate had a right from the clergy wherever 
he went, was at all times felt as a burden, but it was 
ruinous when fifty knights were to be lodged and fed. 
Still more than the tax on their stores, good men felt 
the inconsistency of such pomp with the office. With 
what effect could one, who overnight entered the abbey 
he was to visit in princely state, and required all the 
luxuries of a court for his own use, the next day in 


chapter rebuke the brethren for exceeding their rule, 


and recall them to their sackcloth and two dishes a day? 
When in 1204 Innocent sent three legates to endeavour 
to stem the torrent of heresy in the south of France, 
they moved from city to city with their rich equipage of 


* Westminster, Evesham, Bardon. 
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servitors, fine horses, and rich clothes. They preached, 
and held everywhere formal disputations to confute the 
heretics ; they might do so, but the heresy grew and 
spread daily. They were in despair, and thought of re- 
signing their mission. At Montpellier they fell in by 
accident with two Spanish travellers. One of them was 
a bishop. “We know something of this country,” he 
said to them, “and you will never convert this people 
by words. Your example does more harm than your 
preaching does good. It is the luxury of churchmen 
that is their great argument against your religion. 
Send away your retinue, rid yourselves of your baggage, 
and ope the humility of true religion to their false 
sanctity.” 

However, the legate Nicholas went on his way in 
despite of the opposition, and the complaints of the 
clergy. ‘Some appealed to Rome, but the legate who 
knew his ground well, and that he was not exceeding 
legatine powers, suspended them. The archbishop was 
urged by his clergy to resist what they felt as an 
usurpation. In January, 1214, he summioned his 
suffragans to meet him at Dunstaple. From this place 
he sent two of his clerks to the legate, who was at Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, to announce that he had appealed to 
Rome, and forbade him, pending the appeal, to institute 
clerks into the vacant churches within his province, con- 
trary to the rights and honour of the see of Canterbury. 
The legate paid no attention to this, but proceeded as 
before. He sent, however, Pandulph to Rome to vindi- 
cate his conduct to the pope. The archbishop made 
choice of his brother, Simon Langton, for his envoy. 

Thus Innocent was called on for an exercise of judg- 
ment in one of those difficult cases so often presented to 
the Holy See—that of deciding between two opposite 
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statements made by men who, by station, character, and 
experience, were both equally entitled to credence. The 
legate gave the highest accounts of John’s dispositions 
and sincerity. He declared he had never seen a prince 
so humble and moderate, while the bishops were too 
covetous and exacting in the matter of the restitution, 
and shewed an inclination to rob the crown of its just 
prerogatives. Langton, on the other hand, had to urge 
that the legate had been gained by the king; that he 
was, in secret, bartering away the liberties of the 
English Church, unjustly invading the rights of nations, 
and only careful to provide for his own family and 
clerks. 

We have no means of deciding in this quarrel where 
the blame, or most of it, lay. The decision of the Holy 
See was no doubt founded on as full a view of the case as 
could be had. No time was lost in fixing the amount 
to be paid by the king. The claims of the bishops, 
which had been sent to Rome, having been examined, 
their indemnity was limited to one hundred thousand 
marks. But not to postpone the removal of the Inter- 
dict, they were to be content with forty thousand paid 
down, including the sums already received, and the re- 
maining sixty thousand were to be paid by half-yearly 
instalments of six thousand marks.6 Innocent delicately 
reminded the archbishop that he had already, in many 
things, exceeded hispowers—among others, by venturing 
to relax the Interdict in the royal chapels, and to cele- 
brate in the king’s presence; but that he would pass 
over this violation of order out of his regard for the free- 
dom of the bishops, which he-was unwilling should even 
seem to be trespassed on. On the other hand, the 
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legate received so severe a rebuke for the conduct com- 
plained of, that he thought it necessary to return to 
Rome with all speed. 

He did not take his departure, however, till he had 
recalled the Interdict. About the Ist of July’ (1214) he 
summoned the bishops, abbots, barons, and all others 
concerned in the matter, to London. The restitution was 
arranged agreeably to the papal award. It was found, 
however, that even of the sum of forty thousand marks 
to be paid down, fifteen thousand were not forthcoming. 
For this, however, the bishops consented to accept the 
bond of the bishops of Winchester and Norwich, who 
were absent themselves, having followed the king to 
Poitou. And then at last, to the great joy of all men, 
in the church of S. Paul, the legate solemnly removed 
the Interdict, after it had continued six years, three 
months, and fourteen days. The aisles of old S. Paul’s, 
so long silent, echoed to the notes of the Te Deum, and 
the bells, that had so long hung mute, proclaimed the 
happy event to the city and neighbourhood. 

Such settlements, after a great convulsion, always 
leave some wrongs unrighted. Though the exiles had 
been compensated, those who stayed behind, and had 
obeyed the Interdict, had also been in no small degree 
sufferers. The legate had not quitted the synod, when 
there appeared before him an innumerable multitude of 
religious of every condition: abbots, abbesses, priors, 
Templars, and Hospitallers, laying before him all they 
had suffered in limb and property by the ill treatment 
of the king’s officers. The legate could do nothing for 
them; he was compelled to reply, that his instructions 
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made no mention of them or their claim ; and that 
their onlyaemedy was to apply to the Holy See itself. 

Peace, however, seemed now restored to the English 
Church, and the whole kingdom. The religious might 
be content to forget their past losses in the prospect of 
serving God in quiet the remainder of their lives. But 
the momentary appearance of tranquillity was deceitful, 
and a severer storm than that now passed over was at 
hand. We have already seen it lowering in the dis- 
tance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ir is well known, that the one great object of the 
Great Charter was the protection of the barons, or 
tenants in chief of the crown. ‘To define what was un- 
defined, to regulate what had hitherto been arbitrary in 
the feudal system, and to limié the claims of the crown 
on its tenants, is its principal business. Two other 
classes, however, are comprehended in its benefits : — 
1. The rights and liberties granted by the king to his 
own vassals were extended to the subvassals, including 
the inhabitants of cities and boroughs, who were some- 
times the vassals, or “men” of the king, but oftener of 
some lord, or great monastery. 2. The clergy, the 
bishops and abbots, as holders of fiefs, participated in 
the liberties granted to such. But the very first clause 
of the Charter concerned the Church itself, whose well- 
being was the common interest of all, and did not con- 
cern ecclesiastics only. It secured the right of free 
election to the chapters. “ The English Church ® shall 
be free, and shall have her whole rights and liberties 
inviolable ; and we will that this be so observed. And 
that such is our pleasure appears from this, that the 
freedom of elections, which was reputed most requisite 
for the English Church, we did, of our mere and free 
will, before the quarrel between ourselves and our ba- 
rons, grant, and by our charter confirm, and did obtain 
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the confirmation of the same from our Lord Pope Inno- 
cent III.; the same we will ourselves observe, and we 
will the same to be observed by our heirs for ever.” 

Excepting the villains, then, every class of society 
was united in this movement against the king, and the 
liberties of every class were concentred. And the 
villains were not overlooked or omitted, as of no im- 
portance, but because in the political system of that 
time they had no place. Not being “legales homines,” 
the Charter, which was a legal act, could not take 
cognizance of them. ‘Their good treatment depended 
on the character of the holder of the fief, and was a pri- 
vate duty, of moral and religious, not legal, obligation. 
This might, then, be a defect in the system, but it is no 
defect in the Charter, which proposed to restore, not to 
revolutionise that system. 

Thus unanimously called for by the whole nation, 
and allowed by the monarchs themselves to be equitable, 
and having for their object simply the putting on re- 
cord, the making statute, of what had hitherto been 
custom, and thus putting a limit to exactions which, 
under pretext of a vague custom, were continually 
creeping onwards ; it is no wonder that the provisions 
of the Charter should have been eagerly embraced by 
the clergy. They saw only the misery and disorder 
caused by the anarchy into which the existing system, 
uncorrected, had, in the lapse of time, degenerated. 
An act of violence or oppression committed at the top 
of the feudal scale was sure, sooner or later, to descend 
upon the tillers of the ground; whoever were the 
gainers, they were inevitably the sufferers. And when 
the farmer or the serf suffered, his complaint was car- 
ried to the priest of his parish, who alone would sympa- 
thise, or perhaps understand his language. 
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In thus sanctioning and seconding the attempt of the 
barons, the English clergy overlooked two important 
points in the case :—1. That even supposing the limits 
they proposed to set to the king’s power to be ever so 
just and necessary, they were parties, not judges, and 
that by the recognised law of Christendom the case 
ought to have been referred to the Holy See for a judi- 
cial sentence. 2. That in “moving war” against their 
lord, the barons were violating the first principle of 
that very system to which they professed to be appeal- 
ing, and committing the greatest public crime that-a 
vassal could commit. 

These observations were necessary to explain what 
seems so surprising at first view, that Innocent, who so 
firmly carried through the late struggle in behalf of 
Langton against the king, is. now found supporting the 
king, and condemning the archbishop and barons. 

It is needless to go through all the steps by. which 
the barons endeavoured to compass the object they had 
now proposed to themselves,—the confirmation, namely, 
of the Charter of Henry I. Their slow, timorous in- 
decision contrasts strongly with the active, unhesitating 
energy of John. They were afraid of the king. Won- 
derful as this seems, when we find him returning to 
England after his whole party on the Continent had 
been broken by the defeat at Bovines (July 27), to see 
himself equally deserted by the English nobility. He 
kept his Christmas court at Worcester (1215), but it 
was blank and deserted, and before the day was over, 
the king had left the city. While he was resisting the 
Church, they had thronged around him, in spite of the 
excommunication ; now he was reconciled to the Church, 
and they shunned him. His partiality to his country- 
men sealed his unpopularity. He employed and trusted 
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them alone. Peter de Roches had been made justiciary, 
and he was a Poitevin. 


“ Hoe nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti.’’ 


But though he seemed forsaken by all, they feared him ; 
they feared his foreign troops, of whom he had still 
many in his garrisons. All through the contest, we can 
see the superiority of the foreigners in arms. Still 
more they feared his personal character. An utterly 
unscrupulous man is always formidable. And now, too, 
they knew that they were in the wrong, and that their 
present enterprise accordingly was opposed by the pope ; 
and they were afraid of one another. Living always 
isolated and independent in their several castles, pur- 
suing singly their selfish ends, each man for himself, the 
feudal lords had always great difficulty in confederating 
for any purpose; each one hung back, waiting for his 
neighbour to declare himself first. They had meeting 
after meeting, and oath upon oath, before they dared 
trust themselves to an open declaration against a king, 
who seemed without a friend. 

On the 7th of January he was in London at the New 
Temple; and the barons presented themselves before 
him, with an insolent display of their armed retainers,! 
and demanded the Charter of Henry I. Resistance was 
useless, and the king requested delay till Haster. The 
interval he spent in endeavouring to gain friends and 
support in various ways. He caused the oath of fideli- 
ty, and the homage to himself, to be renewed through- 
out the kingdom. “ Moved by fear, rather than devo- 
tion,” 2 he took the cross for the crusade against the 
heretics of the south, which was then being preached 
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with great zeal both in England and France. In this 
extremity he voluntarily renounced the claim or abuse 
of nomination to church dignities—a usurpation which 
the Norman monarchs cherished among their most valu- 
able prerogatives. He granted a charter to this effect 
to all conventual and collegiate churches, saving only 
to the crown the right of custody during vacancy, and 
the grant of leave to proceed to election. This charter 
was sent to Rome immediately for ratification, and 
being accepted there as the final termination of the long 
dispute, confirmed Innocent in his opinion of the king’s 
sincerity, and his disposition to support him. The 
liberty thus granted was not a dead letter, for several 
abbeys which had lain vacant since the Interdict imme- 
diately availed themselves of it, and for once exercised, 
without dispute, the right of free choice of their head. 
But the barons persevered. aster came. The king 
kept it at Woodstock and Oxford, but his court was 
thin ; and, worst of all, he could not depend even on 
those who shewed themselves. The earls of Pembroke, 
Chester, Warenne, and others, remained, but rather for 
the purpose of using their influence in favour of the 
confederates, than to support John against them. The 
archbishop in particular had a difficult part to act. 
Anxious for the charter, he remained with the king, 
and did his utmost to induce him to grant it. Nearly 
the whole baronage of the kingdom in arms, with their 
retainers, advanced to Brackley, within twenty miles of 
Oxford. The king sent the archbishop and the earl of 
Pembroke, and desired to know, “ What were the ldws 
and liberties which they sought? They produced a. 
paper, the heads of which were reported to the king by 
the archbishop. “ And why,” said he, with a scornful 
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laugh, “do they not ask my kingdom also ?” and swore 
he would never grant them liberties which would make 
him a slave. 

On receiving this answer, they appealed openly to 
force. They defied the king,* and renounced their ho- 
mage, and erecting themselves and followers into the 
“ Army of God and the Holy Church,” gave the com- 
mand of it to Robert Fitzwalter. Fitzwalter had fled 
into France in 1212, having become an object of suspi- 
cion to John, but had been reconciled to him in the 
following way :—When the truce with Philip was con- 
cluded, after the battle of Bovines, a tournament was 
held in presence of the two monarchs. In the first 
course, the English champion, who concealed his name, 
rode down his French antagonist, horse and man ; on 
which John swore, “by God’s teeth, he deserves to be 
a king who has such a soldier in his train!” The 
knight was Fitzwalter, and his friends seized the fortu- 
nate moment, and reconciled him to the king, who gave 
him the castle of Hereford to hold. But he was one of 
the most active in organizing the confederacy, having, 
if popular tradition may be trusted, private as well as 
public grounds of hostility to John.* 

The king had no force with him ; but their object 
was not his person, but his castles. These strongholds 
covered the country in every direction ; and being gar- 
risoned by trained soldiers, under the command of 
foreigners, were impregnable to a mere feudal force 
unprovided with engines. Fifteen days were accord- 
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ingly consumed in a fruitless blockade of Northampton, 
and the confederates were glad to cover the disgrace of 
their retreat by the occupation. of Bedford, which was 
betrayed to them. Here they received a secret invita- 
tion from some of the principal citizens of London. 
Marching all night, they entered it in the morning of 
Sunday, while the forty thousand inhabitants were at 
mass in its one hundred and twenty churches.© Here 
they replenished their treasury by confiscations of the 
Jews and the king’s adherents; the houses of the 
former they demolished, and employed the stones in 
repairing the walls of the city. The Tower was still 
held by the king’s garrison.” 

From London they sent letters to all the holders 
of fiefs in the kingdom who had hitherto held back, 
calling on them to stand with the barons for the peace 
and liberties of the realm. All who should refuse, they 
would treat as public enemies. On this, the few who 
still seemed to adhere to John, forsook him, and his 
cause became desperate. Hxcepting the king’s foreign 
garrisons, the whole country north of the Thames was 
in open rebellion ; the Court of Exchequer, and the 
county courts ceased ; none would pay any dues, or 
acknowledge the king in anything. He yielded a 
second time, and sent to London, requesting the confe- 
derates to fix 4 day for the interview. 

On the 18th of June, accordingly, he descended from 
his castle of Windsor, to a meadow that lay at its feet, 
along the south bank of the Thames. To this place the 
baronial host advanced from their quarters in the city 
of London. Pavilions were pitched for the king, and 
the principal parties of both sides, during a discussion, 
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which was prolonged for several days. The scene of the 


final ratification of the Charter is said to be a small 


island in the Thames, not far above Ankerwyke, in 
Bucks, which still bears the name of Magna Charta 
Island.8 

Pandulph had assisted at the negotiatons; and as 
soon as they were concluded he was sent to Rome, to 
relate what had taken place. A second deputation im- 


_ mediately followed him, to urge the nullity of a deed 


extorted by violence and rebellion, and in disregard of 
the rights of suzereinty over the realm, which were now 
vested in the Holy See. 

Innocent consulted the cardinals ; and on the 24th of 
August the ambassadors received a bull, which bore 
that “The king of England had in truth gravely offend- 
ed against the Church, but had since turned from his 
evil courses, had given compensation, and had granted a 


_ full and entire liberty to the Church of England. The 


old enemy of man, however, had fomented new disputes 
between him and his barons. These had constituted 
themselves judges, as well as parties, in their own cause, 
and had risen, vassals against their lord, knights against 


_ their king, and had not scrupled to league themselves 


with his avowed enemies, laying waste his domains 


_ and possessing themselves, by way of treachery, of Lon- 


don, the seat of the kingdom. Not regarding the king’s 
appeals to the pope, as his liege lord, his offers of sub- 
mitting to arbiters to be appointed jointly by himself 
and the barons, and his privileges as having taken the 
cross, they had compelled him by force and fear to an 
unlawful composition, derogatory of his royal rights and 
prerogative. This composition and agreement being in 
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itself unlawful, the pope, by the authority committed to 
him, therefore declares null and void.” 

At the same time he wrote to the barons, urging 
them “to make a virtue of necessity, and voluntarily to 
renounce this composition, that so the king might be 
induced by this concession on their parts to amend, of 
his own free will, those things of which they complained. 
To this the pope would endeavour to move him ; for as 
he was unwilling that the king should lose his rights, 
so he was desirous that he should cease from burdening 
the barons. Let them, then, during the approaching 
general council, send duly qualified proctors to Rome, 
securely committing themselves to the good pleasure of 
the Holy See ; which, by God’s good favour, would pro- 
vide that all disorders and abuses be banished from the 
realm of England, that the king’s honour should be 
satisfied, and clergy and people enjoy peace and due 
immunity.” ; 

But affairs in England were too far gone to be settled 
by law, or arbitration. Both parties had hopes of suc- 
cess in their own way ; and the voice of a spiritual and 
invisible power appealing to the conscience of the 
inner man, was drowned in the external din of arms. 
The barons knew, that whether absolved or not from 
his oath, John would never submit to be bound by the 
Charter; and they saw themselves strong by a rare 
union among themselves. John, on his part, was bent 
on revenge for the mortifications to which he had been ~ 
compelled to stoop, and by the daily influx of foreign 
soldiers, began to have hopes of soon being a match for 
his enemy. 

Actual hostilities began at Rochester. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury claimed the wardenship of this 
and the Tower of London, in right of his see, and the 
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king had put them into Langton’s hands : but Langton, 
seeing that the king occupied himself, ever since the 
granting the Charter, in preparations for war, suffered 
William D’Aubigny, with a party of knights, to seize 
Rochester for the barons. 

John had fixed on Dover as the rendezvous of the 
foreign soldiers, whom his agents were collecting from 
every part of the Continent, and he spent three weeks 
in receiving and organizing them. 

The soldiers thus obtained were levied among those 
freebooting bands by whom the whole of Europe west of 
the Rhine was at this time overrun. When Lewis the 
Young, attended by most of the great seigneurs of 
France, was absent in Palestine, bands of depredators’ 
began to form in different parts for the purposes of 
plunder. The withdrawal of the strong hand of the 
great lords left the country and smaller towns at their 
mercy. Outlaws, soldiers of broken fortune returning 
from the crusades, and the restless and lawless of all 
sorts, contributed to swell their ranks, till, from nightly 
marauders, they formed themselves in many places into 
regular bands, which kept together all the year, under a 
fixed commander. ‘These bands would unite again, and 
form small armies, for the assault of some town or 
castle. While there was no war—a thing which seldom 
happened in the twelfth century— they sheltered them- 
selves in the vast forests which covered so much of the 
country, and in the more mountainous parts of Auvergne 
and Burgundy ; the valleys at the root of the Pyrenees 
swarmed with them. Besides the general appellations 
of Coteraux and Routiers, they went in different parts of 
the country by national appellations, as Brabancons, 
Bretons,. . . It was, in fact, a return to the life of their 
remote ancestors. The German tribes, who had_ suc- 
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cessively overrun the empire, were not nations or clans, 
but “voluntary and fluctuating associations of soldiers.” 
The Alemanni, the Suevi, the Saxons, the Franks them- 
selves were but bands of warriors united for temporary 
purposes, assuming the name of some distinguished 
tribe, and submitting voluntarily to some successful 
chief, who led them from their woods or marshes to 
ravage the provinces. In time of war they flocked like 
vultures to the scene; and princes began to find it 
convenient to hire them in whole troops into their 
service. Becket had first suggested this to Henry II. 
They were more practised soldiers, and more easily held 
together than the feudal tenants. All they required 
was pay and plunder; while they had these, their 
fidelity might be safely counted on. In process of time 
a kind of military honour arose among them, different 
from the notions of feudal allegiance. Many of their 
captains raised themselves to territorial rank by courage 
and conduct. Like piracy in the heroic times, their 
profession began to be esteemed honourable. A close 
friendship existed between Richard I. and Mercadier, a 
captain of Routiers. Mercadier made his first essay in 
arms under Richard, when duke of Aquitaine. While 
Richard was in Palestine, Mercadier remained at home, 
diligently improving his fortunes. On the king’s re- 
turn, he rejoined his former master, and from that time 
they became inseparable. The personal prowess and 
daring hardihood of the freebooter, with a savage bar- 
barity delighting in bloodshed, were qualities congenial 
to Richard. They rode together, lodged in the same 
tent, and fought side by side. When Richard received 
his death-wound Mercadier was at his side, Mercadier’s 
physician attended him, and the cruel revenge he took 
on the unhappy crossbow-man attested the grief and 
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rage that afflicted the Routier at the loss of his crowned 
comrade. 

But though useful and acceptable to the great lords, 
there was a class of society of whom these Free Compa- 
nions were the terror and the scourge. Unlike the 
famous English outlaw, they made war on the poor 
population of the open country and the small towns. 
They took the corn and cattle of the farmer, and massa- 
cred the peasants in sport. The Church then began to 
interfere. The Lateran council, in 1179, excommuni- 
cated all these armed robbers, as well as all lords who 
should take them into pay, or harbour them on their 
lands ; and enacted that it should be lawful to reduce to 
slavery those of them who should be taken in arms. 
The brigands repaid this resistance of the Church by a 
special fury against the persons and property of the 
clergy. Neither church nor shrine afforded protection ; 
chalices and altar-plate were a favourite object of 
rapine, and the most revolting profanities were perpe- 
trated by them. ~ “ Wherever they went,” says Rigord,” 
“they made prisoners of the priests and religious, drag- 
ing them about with them, and calling them in mock- 
ery, chanters, bade them chant in the midst of their 
sufferings. Some were so beaten that they died on the 
spot ; others, held in long captivity, returned half-dead 
to their homes, by ransom. The churches they pil- 
laged ; even the Lord’s body, which was kept there in 
silver or gold vessels, for the needs of the sick, they 
took — oh most grievous! —in hands dyed in human 
blood, and throwing it on the ground, trampled on it. 
The linen corporals they made into hoods for their 
concubines, and with hammers they broke up the sacred 


9 De Gest. Philip. p. 11. 
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vessels, stripping them of the jewels that enriched 
them.” 

As the great seigneurs rather encouraged this pest, 
the people were obliged to protect themselves. “ The 
Lord! heard their cry, and sent them a deliverer — 
neither emperor, king, prince, nor prelate, but a poor 
man, named Durant.” An association was formed for 
the extirpation of the plundering bands ; its members 
were called “The Men of Peace.” This fraternity gra- 
dually spread itself over the centre and south of France, 
till the Routiers found themselves encircled by a net of 
armed foes wherever they moved. A war of extermi- 
nation was waged against them; one by one they were 
cut off, and on one or two occasions whole armies of 
them were massacred. At Dun le Roi in Berri, ten 
thousand of them are said to have been slaughtered by 
the Brethren of Peacein 1183. Parts of France and the 
Low Countries, however, continued to shelter considerable * 
bodies of them. From the vast forest of Ardennes they 
could never be expelled ; and numbers began to exer- 
cise the profession of robber in a more legal way. For- 
saking the forest life, and not disturbing the peace of 
the country on their own account, these, like the Free 
Companies of a later age, were ready to engage under 
any prince for a specified term, during which they 
fought for him, and plundered for themselves; and 
when their term of service was expired, retired with 
what they had gained to their own homes. Thus the 
Routiers of the twelfth century became, by slow transi- 
tion, the standing army of the seventeenth. 

Such were the materials with which John was now 
preparing to conquer England. He had begun to be 
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an outlaw in his own kingdom: nothing remained to 
him but his garrisoned castles. With a small attend- 
ance he shifted from fortress to fortress over the unin- 
habited downs of Wiltshire, or spent whole nights at 
sea, not daring to trust himself on land. In September 
he got into Dover Castle, and every day saw fresh 
bodies of foreign troops arrive. 

The men of Poitou and Gascony, the king’s own vas- 
sals, were brought over by Savary de Mauleon, whom 
John had made seneschal of Poitou. The Norman mer- 
cenaries were led by Foulkes de Breaute, a captain of 
Routiers, who was to John almost what Mercadier had 
been to his brother Richard. A Norman of illegitimate 
birth, he had entered the service of the king of Hng- 
land with no other possessions than his horse and 
armour. John soon made him governor of Bedford 
Castle, and afterwards provided for him by giving him 
a rich heiress, Margaret de Redviers, in marriage, and 
entrusting to him the castles of Oxford, Northampton, 
and Cambridge. “This adventurer,” says Matthew Pa- 
ris, “was known to be ready for any crime. He ever 
went beyond the orders he received, in the cruelty with 
which he executed them, which endeared him to the 
king.” But “those who went into the house of God, 
and saw the end of these men,” noted that such instru- 
ments of cruelty mostly met with a violent and miser- 
able end. This infamous robber? ended his life in 
banishment and poverty 3 at S. Cyr, fulfilling hereby a 
vision which the legate Pandulph had concerning him, 
on occasion of his excesses at 8S. Alban’s. He saw him 
in a vision standing in the choir of the church, when 


? Predo nequissimus. Wend. 
3 Morte misera. 
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suddenly a large stone detached itself from the tower, 
and falling on his head, crushed him altogether. 

Gerard of Sotteghem, and Walter Buck had drawn 
from Louvain and Brabant bands “who thirsted for 
nothing but human blood, and neither feared God nor 
respected men ;”* but the most important levy was that 
made in Flanders by Hugh de Boves. This man, “a 
good knight, but a proud man and a lawless,” > was 
sent over with a great sum of money to co-operate with 
a certain Robert de Bethune, half freebooter, half seig- 
neur. He carried a sackful of letters of invitation from 
the king to the Flemish lords, passing them off for 
lampreys, to withdraw them from the curiosity of the 
inhabitants of Dover. De Boves durst not land in 
Flanders for fear of the king of France, but anchoring 
off Inne, he soon filled a large fleet of transports with 
recruits. They set sail for England on the eve of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian, when they encountered the same 
westerly wind which at the same season, five centuries 
later, so nearly proved fatal to the next invading fleet 
that sailed from that shore. The fleet was dispersed in 
all directions, to Holland and to Denmark, but the 
greater part were driven among the sandbanks of the 
Suffolk coast. So great a multitude of corpses were 
washed on shore here that the air was infected by them ; 
they were the bodies not only of men, but of women 
and children ; and it was believed, not without grounds, 
that the king had granted the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk to Hugh de Boves, to settle them with Flem- 
ings, and extirpate the native English. The few who 
escaped the sea were made slaves of by the English, 
into whose hands they fell.6 


* Wend. * Miles strenuus sed superbus et iniquus. W. 
° Cogg. 
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The lapse of centuries has altered the form, but not 
the character of this coast. On a bank, in sight of the 
ancient town of Dunwich, once the capital of a Saxon 
kingdom, and seat of a bishop’s see,” the ships of the two 
captains struck. Hugh de Boves perished at once with 
all his crew and treasure. Two boats put off from the 
shore to the other vessel. As they neared the sandbank 
the knights drew their swords to keep back the inferior 
part of the crew from crowding into the boats. This 
selfish movement cost them their lives. At sight of the 
drawn swords the boatmen stopped. A priest and a boy, 
who could swim, threw themselves into the water and 
made for the boats. The next tide swept away all the 
rest.8 

In October, the king heard that D’Aubigny had been 
left by the barons in Rochester Castle with not more 
than a hundred knights. He immediately set off to 
surprise him. The Fleming, Robert de Bethune, ex- 
pressed his wonder that the king should make the 
attempt with so weak a force. “I know them too well,” 
was John’s answer, “to esteem or to fear them. And to 
say the truth, I am more grieved that strangers should 
see what cowards my English are, than at all the mis- 
chief they are doing myself.” 9 


7 John had, not long before, granted Dunwich a charter of 
wreck, which on this occasion must have been fearfully pro- 
ductive. 

8 Chron. Norm. 

9 This brings to mind what is told of James II]. ‘“ When 
king James was at Dublin, 1689, the French ambassador came 
transported to tell him ire news, that his master’s fleet had 
defeated the English in Bantry Bay; instead of being pleased 
he let fall the air of his countenance, and coldly answered, ‘ It 
is then the first time!’”’ Higgons, note on Burnet. 
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The barons had taken an oath to relieve D’Aubigny 
if he should be attacked. Seven hundred men accord- 
ingly left London on the road for Rochester, but hearing 
that the king’s army was increasing every day, they 
turned back to their comfortable quarters in London. 
Here they passed their time in drinking the best of 
wines, and playing dice, leaving Rochester to its fate. 

If the king’s contempt was justified by the general 
conduct of the barons, the defence of Rochester castle 
was an exception. “So strenuous and persevering a 
siege, and so stout a defence, there was never the like in 
our days.”! ‘The castle itself was one of the strongest in 
the kingdom. Since Odo had held it against the whole 
force of England, Normans and Saxons united, under 
William Rufus, it had been undergoing constant fortifi- 
cation under its new holders, the archbishops of Canter- 
bury. “Whence it was much in the eye of such as 
were the authors of troubles following within the realm, 
so that from time to time it had a part in almost every 
tragedy.”? Five mangonels, day and night, hurled a 
never-ceasing shower of stones against the wall. But 
the solidity of bishop Gundulph’s Norman masonry was 
proof against every species of attack but mining. In 
this way great part of the outer wall had been thrown 
down, but the knights still maintained themselves in an 
inner tower. But when they had eaten everything that 
could be eaten, even to the war-horses, and the last mor- 
sel of all was gone, “a strait which was hard for them 
that had been brought up in delicacy,”3 they thought 
it pitiful to perish of hunger, when they could not be 
beaten at arms. On 8. Andrew’s day they went out of 
the tower, and presented themselves before the king. Of 


1 Cont. Hov. 2 Lambarde. 3 Cont. Hov. 
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the hundred knights, one only had been killed by the 
javelin of an engine. In those days, the more obstinate 
the defence the better the terms granted to the defend- 
ers. But John defied the rules of chivalry, as well as 
those of religion. He ordered themall to be hung. But 
the experienced eye of the soldier of fortune saw the 
danger to himself of such a precedent. “None of the 
foreign knights,” said Savary de Mauleon, “will serve 
under you on such conditions. ‘The enemy will retaliate 
on us, not on you.” Harsh captivity and heavy ransom 
was all the revenge John durst indulge in towards the 
knights. But for those who formed the majority of the 
garrison, the servants and crossbow-men, who had shared 
the privations of the siege, and whose fidelity and valour 
had been proved alike with theirs, neither thé laws of 
honourable warfare, nor the self-interest of the foreign 
captains, were concerned in their fate. John had before 
cut off a hand and a foot from a number whom the be- 
sieged had turned out as useless mouths. These could 
not look for more clemency. Unlike many tyrants, John 
did not make up for his hatred of the great by any 
sympathy with the humble. To the surprise of everyone, 
however, he spared the lives of all, singling out for his 
vengeance one crossbow-man only, who had been brought 
up in the king’s service from a boy. ‘The rest were dis- 
tributed as slaves among the foreign soldiers, till any of 
their former masters should think it worth his while to 
pay a ransom for any of them. 

This success encouraged the king’s party as much as 
it disheartened that of the barons. ‘Their remissness 
was justly censured. They had lain in London inactive 
throughout the siege. It is hard to say which they 
feared most—the foreign knights, or the fierce resolution 
of the king’s character. But the real secret of their 
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apathy was the consciousness that they had gone too far ; 
that the right was no longer on their side. This was a 
feeling gradually gaining ground, both in and out of the 
kingdom ; and as soon as the Church should publish and 
warrant it, their partisans would fast fall off. 

And in the course of the siege this declaration came. 
On the representation of the archbishop of Dublin, and 
the bishop of London, whom the king had sent to Rome, 
a bull was sent to England excommunicating “all the 
disturbers of the king and realm of England.” At the 
time this bull arrived, Langton was on the point of 
setting out for the General council, which was now 
sitting at Rome. ‘The bishop of Winchester, and Pan- 
dulph the deacon, two of the three to whom the bull 
was addressed, hastened to him after he was already on 
board ship, and begged his order to his suffragans 
throughout the province of Canterbury for the publica- 
tion of the bull. Their promptitude was a sad trial for 
the archbishop. If he could have got to Rome without 
acknowledgment of the bull, he thought his representa- 
tions of John’s real designs would have induced Inno- 
cent to alter his present policy. This was to admit the 
king’s repentance and submission as real. Whether it 
was 80 or no, as a judge, a pope must accept outward, 
overt acts, as done bond fide, whatever presumption of 
hypocrisy the penitent’s previous character may raise. 
Such acts on John’s part had been, the restitution, the 
act of humiliation, and the taking the cross. 

But there seems no reason to think his repentance 
other than sincere ; as much so at least as the first re- 
pentance of an habitually wicked mind can be. Humanly 


* Fourth Lateran, sat from All-Saints’ to 8. Andrew’s Day, 
the whole month of November. 
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speaking, where there has been a Christian education, 
there is always hope that the conscience may awaken. 
The most hopeless case is the decent and respectable 
sinner in protestant countries, where training of the con- 
science in youth is neglected. There is no part of such 
an one’s nature to which Divine warnings can appeal. 
There is.more hope of a profligate tyrant of the thir- 
teenth century than of such: and again, none can set 
limits to God’s power of touching the heart from within. 
Ahab repented, and was forgiven. Henry II. had done 
so severe a penance, and with so true a compunction, for 
S. Thomas’s murder, that “all who beheld, wept 
thereat.”5 And John’s past conduct, and his dying be- 
haviour, seem to justify the contemporary chronicler in 
assigning as ohe of the motives of his yielding that “he 
had so greatly offended God and the holy Church, that 
he began altogether to despair of the salvation of his 
soul.” 

But Langton wanted more than that the king should 
be reconciled to the Church. He sought the formal se- 
curity of the Charter. John might have been sincere at 
first ; but his continuing so, with an army at his com- 
mand, was unlikely. The archbishop could not bring 
himself to publish the excommunication against the 
confederate barons. In neglecting the bull, he was cer- 
tainly wrong. It was ecclesiastical law, and he was 
bound to publish it as such. If it was founded on 
partial representations, he might appeal against it after- 
wards. However, he did not refuse to publish it, but 
begged the two commissioners that its publication 
might be postponed till he had an interview with the 


’ Ut omnes videntes ad lacrymas cogeret. Rob. de Monte. 
6 De anime sue salute penitus desperabat. Wend. 
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pontiff. This they could not do, and at once proceeded 
to put one of its clauses into operation against himself, 
as refusing his obedience ; they pronounced him suspended 
from his sacerdotal, as well as episcopal functions. He 
made no resistance as he might have done, under the 
usual pretext of an appeal, but proceeded on his journey, 
observing the suspension with all humility. The bull 
was immediately published in England, being read in all 
the churches on Sundays and festivals. But as it only 
excommunicated the disturbers of the realm in general, 
and did not name any of the barons, they paid no regard 
to it, pretending it did not apply to them. 

On Langton’s appearance at Rome, the abbot of Beau- 
lieu was there as his accuser. He represented the arch- 
bishop’s connivance at the attempt of the barons to 
dethrone the king, and his neglect of the bull of excom- 
munication. Langton made no defence, but humbly pe- 
titioned to be absolved from the suspension. “ Not so, 
brother; you will not so easily get absolution for 
all the harm you have done, not to the king of England 
only, but to the Roman Church. We will take full 
counsel with our brethren here, what your punishment 
must be,” was Innocent’s answer. His suspension was 
accordingly confirmed ; Innocent being grieved at the 
part he had taken, the rather that he had himself pro- 
cured his promotion.7 It was removed before Haster ; the 
archbishop entering into the usual caution, to abide by 
the decision of the pope in his cause, with the additional 
proviso that he should not return to England till peace 
was settled between the king and the barons. 

He sat in the council, notwithstanding the suspension, 
but his learning and experience were lost to it, as he 
took no part in its deliberations, seeing that he had lost 
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“the grace of his lord the pope.”® But as his conduct 
had been upright through circumstances of peculiar dif- 
ficulty, his high character was not sullied ; “the Lord 
who knew that his conscience was unwounded, preserving 
his fame unblemished.”9 

The determination of Innocent to support the king 
was further shewn in two elections which took place 
about this time. The see of York had lain vacant since 
the death of Geoffry, John’s half-brother, during the In- 
terdict. Notwithstanding the charter of free election, 
the king accompanied his licence to elect with a recom- 
mendation of Walter de Gray, bishop of Worcester, his 
chancellor, and brother of the late bishop of Norwich. 
Like all the clerics of the court, he was destitute of any 
ecclesiastical learning: whatever his ability in the 
Chancery, his clerkship was contemptible. On this 
ground he was rejected by the chapter, who elected 
Simon Langton, brother of Stephen. They might not 
know at the time that he had previously been prohibited 
by Innocent, in a personal interview at Rome, from ever 
aspiring to that see. They thought that his reputation 
for theological science would be his recommendation to 
the learned pontiff. Here was a singular parallel! 
The other archiepiscopal see was now disputed between 
two claimants, the brothers of those two between whom 
the dispute respecting Canterbury had lain. On each 
side the same claims—for Langton, his character and 
theological attainments, and the choice of the chapter ; 
De Gray was the king’s servant and friend. The deci- 
sion, however, was different. 


§ Quoniam intellexit gratiam Dom. Papz sibi subtractam, 
pauca verba de czetero in concilio fecit. Cont. Hoy. 
® Chron. Dunst. : 
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The king appealed to Rome on behalf of his minister. 
It was highly inexpedient for his realm that the 
brother of “his public enemy” should be made arch- 
bishop of York. The papal bull takes no notice of the 
king’s reasoning, but annuls the election on the ground 
of the previous prohibition. The chapter were sum- 
moned to Rome to make the election in the pope’s pre- 
sence, where they chose the king’s nominee, De Gray, 
justifying their submission by his chastity, which it 
should seem was his single virtue.? 

Necessity may have obliged Innocent to support 
the king in everything at this critical moment. But 
it were to be wished that the victory that had just been 
won, had not been thus abandoned in practice, and that 
the race of courtly bishops should not have been thus 
perpetuated. Such prelates often compensate for their 
worldly character by the possession of worldly virtues. 
This was not the case with De Gray. As archbishop, he 
oppressed his tenants, and was unmerciful to the poor. 
During a great scarcity he hoarded his corn in his barns. 
He had a manor at Ripon, where he had laid up the 
produce of five years, It was feared that the grain 
might be injured by keeping; so he ordered it to be 
given out to his farmers for seed, who were to repay it in 
kind after the harvest. When the ricks came to be 
opened out for the purpose, they were found full of vermin 
of all sorts, and emitted so horrible a stench, that none 
could go near to uncover them, and they were obliged 
to be burnt as they stood. All who saw it judged it a 
miraculous punishment for his sin. 

All the king’s supporters, however, were not equally 


' Propter carnis munditiam ut qui ab utero matris virgo 
permanserat. Wend, 
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fortunate. The false teacher, Alexander, was accused of 
having propagated heretical and mischievous doctrines. 
The king wrote himself to the pope in his behalf. “Be 
it known to your Holiness that the lies which were put 
upon Master Alexander, of 8. Alban’s, our clerk, were 
circulated only by the breath of envy ; wherefore it may 
be aptly said, without the cloak of falsity, that, as much 
was inflicted upon Isaiah by the Jewish people, upon 
Moses for the Hthiopian women, and Paul for the seven 
churches, so was no less inflicted upon Master Alexander 
by the slanderous rabble. Wherefore we earnestly sup- 
plicate, &c.”* Notwithstanding these most appropriate 
parallels from Scripture, sentence of condemnation was 
passed upon him; he was deprived of the benefices John 
had heaped upon him during the Interdict, and reduced 
at last to such distress, that he, who had feasted at the 
king’s table, now begged his bread from door to door in 
S. Albans. 


* Rot. Claus., Ap. 28, 1215. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tun archbishop being thus removed from the scene of 
action, the civil war, which now raged at home, is no 
longer connected with his personal history: but, as it 
was the consequence of the previous events, our subject 
cannot be closed without some notice of it. 

The success at Rochester, and the apathy of the 
barons, had changed the face of affairs. The king 
no longer confined himself to his castles in the south, 
but marched into the centre of the kingdom to 8. Albans. 
The cloister of that abbey the “secure retreat” of the re- 
ligious and the student,’ was now the council-hall where 
John and the foreign captains formed the plan of a com- 
plete and signal vengeance on the barons. This was 
nothing less than to put their lands—that is, the whole 
country northwards from that place, the royal manors 
excepted—under military execution. The force that lay 
at London was chiefly composed of the Northern barons 
and their retainers, so that the baronial party was ~ 
denoted at the time by the name of “the Northerns.”4 

John divided his troops into two bodies. The Fle- 
mish mercenaries and his English adherents he took 
with him and marched northwards; the rest of the 


3 Martyris Albani sit tibi prima claustrum quies. 
Hic locus etatis nostre primordia novit 
Annos felices, leetitizeque dies. 
Alexander Neckham. 
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foreign troops he directed towards the eastern counties. 
And now began a scene the like of which had not been 
in England since William the First’s devastation of North- 
umbria. The foreign soldiery were let loose on the 
country with more than licence,—with express orders to 
commit all the havoc and excess in their power. John’s 
route from S. Albans to Durham was marked by a broad 
track of ruins. The villages, barns, houses, ricks, every- 
thing that would take fire, down to the hedges, were 
burnt. The parks and inclosures were thrown down, 
the deer and the herds slaughtered, the orchards cut 
down, the towns put to heavy contributions. “These 
limbs of Satan covered like locusts the whole face of the 
land, for to this end they had been gathered together 
from distant parts to destroy from off the face of the 
earth all living things, man and beast. Running hither 
and thither, with swords and knives bare, they entered 
houses, churchyards, churches, and robbed all, sparing 
neither sex nor age. Priests standing at the very altar, 
holding in their hands the sign of the Lord’s cross, 
wearing the sacred vestments, were carried off, tortured, 
spoiled, wounded. Knights and others, of whatsoever 
condition, to draw money from them, they hung up by 
the loins, feet, legs, thumbs, or arms, and so squirted salt 
and vinegar into their eyes, not discerning that they had 
been made in the likeness of God, and distinguished by 
the name of Christ. Others again on trivets and grid- 
irons they set on red-hot coals, and then bathing their 
scorched limbs in cold water, made them thus give up 
the ghost.” ; 

The festival of Christmas gave the bare respite of a 
single day ; the next morning the king was up before 
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light to commence his barbarous sport. The sufferings 
of the poor peasants, whose homes were burnt and corn 
destroyed, were aggravated by the season of the year. 
They crowded into churches and churchyards, an asylum 
generally, but not always, respected. On Christmas- 
day, at the hour of tierce, while the solemn mass was 
being celebrated in the abbey of Tyltey, in Essex, 
Savary de Mauleon’s Poitevins burst into the church, 
broke open all the chests, and, overturning in their 
‘search the furniture of the altar, carried off a consider- 
able sum which had been placed in deposit by the petty 
merchants or shopkeepers. Coggeshalle Abbey shared 
the same fate on the Circumcision ; afterwards Crowland, 
and even §. Edmund’s did not escape. Before the mar- 
tyrdom of 8. Thomas, 8. Edmund the king had been the 
most highly venerated Saint in England, as he still con- 
tinued to be in the eastern part of the kingdom. His 
festival was included among holidays of precept by 
Langton in the synod of Oxford (1222), but omitted 
afterwards by Islip, in 1362. Miraculous virtue was 
more active at his tomb than anywhere else. It was 
believed too, that like S. Martin in Gaul, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the Saint was not only beneficent to 
heal, but powerful to punish. When all the shrines in 
England were being stripped to furnish king Richard’s 
ransom, the king’s justices demanded that this excrusta- 
tion should be applied to 8. Edmund's shrine among the 
rest. The abbot Sampson resisted. “ Know of a truth 
that this shall never be done with my consent. But I 
will throw open the doors of the church, and whoso will, 
may enter ; let him who dares, lay hand on the shrine.” 
Then each of the justices answered for himself with an 
oath, “I will not meddle with this ; S. Edmund punishes 
even those who are far off; how much more him who 
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shall seek to take away his coat?” Thus the shrine of 
S. Edmund remained untouched at that time, but® it 
was now rifled by these devastators. The isle of Ely, 
which had so long sheltered the last of the Saxon pa- 
triots, had been now again the refuge of all the neigh- 
bourhood round. It was, however, entered on two oppo- 
site sides, and all it contained fell a prey to the in- 
vaders, excepting the persons of some of the great men 
who escaped on horseback over the ice to London. 

But the end was drawing near. We shall not relate 
in detail the events of the civil war that ensued. How 
the barons invited over the dauphin, who, in right of his 
wife, Blanche of Castille, a grand-daughter of Henry IL, 
set up the shadow of a claim to the throne of England, 
which he alleged had been forfeited by John, agreeably 
to the sentence which had been passed upon him in the 
court of his suzerein, the king of France, for the murder 
of his nephew Arthur. How the pope continued to sup- 
port what was truly and in fact, and by a possession 
of sixteen years, the legitimate right of John; and 
how he first excommunicated the barons of England 
by name, and afterwards was proceeding to pass the 
same sentence on Philip, when his death averted the 
quarrel which must thus have been renewed between 
himself and the king of France. Innocent died on the 
16th of July, 1216 ; and the other party in the memo- 
rable struggle of which we have given an outline, soon 
followed. In October of the same year, John was sud- 
denly summoned to give an account before the Great 
Judge of all of the government of his kingdom. 

For ten months the country had been unceasingly de- 

-yastated by this unrelenting scourge, and there seemed 
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no prospect.of a termination. For partial success in- 
clined first to one and then to the other, but either party 
was as far as ever from complete superiority. Round 
and round the country, with his habitual rapidity, 
moved the king. Just as he had ever done in peace, he 
continued to do now in time of war; except that his 
sport was now to burn and destroy, instead of shooting 
the deer on his manors. From Winchester to Wales ; 
from Wales back again to Lincoln. On the 12th of 
October he was marching northward from Wisbeach, and 
had to cross the estuary of the Welland from Cross Keys to 
Foss-Dyke. Himself and his army got over in safety, 
but the whole train that usually attended his movements, 
carts, carriages, and sumpter-horses, laden with the fur- 
niture and relics of the royal chapel, the treasure, in- 
cluding the crown and regalia, all the jewels and plate 
by which he set so much store, together with those in 
charge of them, were swept away by the tide, and the 
quicksands of the Wash. 

He reached the abbey of Swinestead that night. Ina 
sullen and impotent rage at his calamity, he ate, as usual, 
voraciously of the food that was brought him, which 
happened to be peaches and new beer. Theirritation of 
his mind, aggravated by this excess, threw him into a 
fever attended by dysentery. Restless to the last he 
moved on, carried in a horse-litter when he could no 
longer sit on horseback, as far as the castle of Newark. 
The abbot of Croxton, at once his chaplain and his phy- 
siclan, heard his confession, and gave him the holy 
Kucharist. He lingered till the 18th. Midnight, the 
hour of his death, was marked by an alarming tempest. 
No sooner was the breath out of his body than it was 
deserted by his attendants, who carried off all they could 
lay their hands on, scarcely leaving it-a decent covering. 
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He was sincerely regretted, however, by his mercenaries, 
who, assembling from all parts, escorted his body to Wor- 
cester, where he was buried by his own desire between the 
shrines of 8. Oswald and 8. Wulstan, a monk’s hood in 
place of a crown around his head as a preservative 
against evil spirits. He who had lived “a man of ill 
conditions”? desired a burial among the Saints. 

We do not propose to draw John’s character. The 
foregoing narrative may speak for itself. Not one of 
our kings has left a more distinct impression of his per- 
sonal character. The government and political institu- 
tions of the Conqueror have perhaps left the deepest 
traces in our history, but the temper and manners of 
John ; the former as the sovereign, the latter as the 
man—the Cyrus and Cambyses respectively of English 
story. No one has ever spoken well of him—ano one fa- 
vourable or redeeming trait has been handed down 
respecting him. From Matt. Paris’s 


“ Sordida foedatur, foedante Johanne, gehenna,” 


downwards, all who have written of his reign have been 
- unanimous in execrating this “ Monstrum a vitiis nulla 
virtute redemptum.” Nothing can be said in mitigation 
of this sentence. It can only be pleaded that, instead 
of being confined to this single prince, the same charac- 
ter would hold good of more than one of our early kings 
besides. But Rufus, Henry I1., Richard I., were power- 
ful and successful; John was unfortunate, and the 
odium of failure has drawn the world’s reprobation on 
his vice. The single attempt at apology that has fallen 
within our notice, proceeds from the chronicler of that 
age of infatuated servility which exulted in the good and 
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glorious reign of Elizabeth, and had received its religion 
from Henry VIII. 

“ Verilie, whosoever shall consider the course of the 
historie written of this prince, he shall find that he 
hath beene little beholden to the writers of that time in 
which he lived....To say what I thinke, he was not so 
void of devotion towards the Church as divers of his 
enemies have reported, who of mere malice conceale all 
his vertues, and hide none of his vices, but are plenti- 
full enough in setting forth the same to the uttermost, 
and interpret all his doings and sayings to the worst, as 
may appeare to those that advisedlie read the works of 
them that write the order of his life, which may seeme 
rather an invective than a true historie. Neverthelesse, 
sith we cannot come by the truth of things through the 
malice of the writers, we must content ourselves with 
this unfriendlie description of his time. Certainlie, it 
should seem the man had a princelie heart in him, and 
wanted nothing but faithful subjects to have assisted 
him in revenging such wrongs as were done and offered 
by the French king and others. 

“ Moreover, the pride and pretended authoritie of the 
cleargie he could not well abide, when they went about — 
to wrest out of his hands the prerogative of his princelie 
will and government. True it is that to maintaine his 
warres, which he was forced to take in hand, as well in 
-France as elsewhere, he was constrained to make all the 
shift he could devise to recover monie; and because he 
pinched their purses, they conceived no small hatred 
against him, which when he perceived, and wanted 
peradventure discretion to pass it over, he discovered now 
and then in his rage his immoderate displeasure ; as 
one not able to bridle his affections, a thing very hard 
in a stout stomach, and thereby missed now and then 
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to compasse that which otherwise he might verie well 
have brought to passe.”8 

Our history naturally ends with the lives of the pope 
and the king, whose conflict has been its subject. The 
archbishop survived them twelve years. ‘Two actions, 
by which he illustrated this period of peace and repose, 
may be briefly mentioned. 

1. The translation of 8. Thomas 4 Becket. It was 
most fitting that this should be performed by a succes- 
sor, who not only sat in his chair, but trod in his 
steps and had suffered in the cause for which the Saint 
was martyred. For fifty years, the channel through which 
God’s mercy had been chiefly shewn to the people of Eng- 
land, had been the tomb of 8. Thomas, of Canterbury. He 
had become what 8. Edmund had been a century before, 
the centre of that veneration which was paid to the 
Saints. This was owing to the number of wonderful 
cures wrought at his tomb. In his life proscribed, 
despised, lightly treated even by his friends, dying a 
worse death than a traitor and a felon, he had been pri- 
vately and hastily buried in an obscure vault in the 
crypt, to save his body from insult. Here he might 
soon have been forgotten, or, if remembered, it might 
have been as one among the vast ocean of historical 
characters, one who had done and suffered no more than 
many others had done and suffered. The sentence of 
Heaven only could make known that his life had been 
offered to God, and that the sacrifice was acceptable in 
His sight. And this sentence was given in that way that 
is least of all liable to mistake, by the visible and tan- 
gible evidence of miracles. It is to the humble monk 
and the helpless poor, the obscure and the oppressed, but, 
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withal, faithful and obedient, God dispenses help and 
healing by the medium of the remains of the dead. It 
is not the canonization and the translation that give 
notoriety to the merits of the dead ; they are but the 
seal and sanction of the Church to the sentence which 
the common voice of the faithful has already proclaimed. 
But miracles have a tendency to produce miracles. For 
as a miracle is a co-operation of God’s power with man’s 
faith, the more the prayers of the believing are attracted 
to any particular relic, the more is its hidden virtue de- 
veloped ; so continually fresh prodigies were performed at 
Canterbury. The public voice of the Church had obliged 
the pope (Alexander III.) to canonize him, and now the 
same voice called on the archbishop to provide a more 
honourable place for his wonder-working bones than the 
damp and dark undercrypt. His own piety prompted him 
to the performance of this with all the magnificence in his 
power. Notice was publicly given of the intention two 
years beforehand. Honorius III., in an official bull, 
exhorted “the English of every condition, observing 
mutual concord in the bond of charity, to purify their 
consciences from all perversities, and study so to exercise 
themselves in good works, that when the day of the 
solemnity should arrive, they might be fit to shew due 
honour to their holy martyr.” The day fixed on was 
Tuesday the 7th of July—Tuesday being the day of the 
week on which he suffered. It was remarked at the 
time as a providential coincidence,9 that it was the an- 
niversary of the day on which the corpse of his mur- 
derer, Henry II., forsaken by his attendants, had been 
carried by strangers to Fontevraud. At the preceding 
Pentecost, Langton had presided at the coronation of 
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an earthly king, Henry ; he now administered at the 
exaltation of one who, as a prince, had power with 
God. Never before in England had such a multitude 
been gathered into one spot; from every shire’s end of 
England, from every corner of Christendom, of all sexes 
and of all ranks, abbots, priors, barons and clergy. 
There were twenty-four bishops present. The arch- 
bishop of Rheims said mass. And the holy remains 
were transferred from the unadorned stone coffin to a 
sumptuous chapel at the back of the high altar. Eras- 
mus, who made a pilgrimage here, more from curiosity 
than devotion, during Warham’s episcopate, describes 
minutely its then situation. It could only be shewn by 
the prior in person. <A case of wood, raised by a pulley, 
disclosed a chest or coffin of gold, which contained the 
holy treasure. All present immediately knelt down; but 
the bones themselves were not exhibited. “ Inestimable 
riches adorned it; the meanest thing to be seen was 
gold. Rare gems and of the largest size glittered and 
gleamed around, some of them exceeding the size of a 
goose’s egg. ‘The prior, with a white wand, pointed out 
each jewel, adding its value and the name of the donor. 
The richest were the presents of princes.'” For the en- 
tertainment of this vast crowd of pilgrims, all the 
resources at the archbishop’s command were put into 
action. His manors and houses in Canterbury and the 
neighbourhood were opened for their reception, wine 
flowed in every part of the city, free entertainment and 
forage were provided all the way from London. “ And, 
though all he could do could not provide for anything 
like all who came, yet it shewed,” says the chronicler,’ 
“ his generous will.” lLangton’s princely hospitality, 
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indeed, was not only to his power, but beyond his 
power; for the revenues of the see did not recover this 
outlay under himself and three of his successors. 

2. The other act of the archbishop which we shall 
mention is the synod at Osney, in 1222, at which he 
presided, and at which were enacted a number of 
canons for the better government of the English 
Church, most probably drawn up by him. As Magna 
Charta forms the first of the Statutes of the realm, so 
those constitutions are the earliest provincial canons 
which are still recognized as binding in our ecclesiastical 
courts; and thus form the foundation of that vast fabric 
of ecclesiastical law which, when every other religious 
institution was being recklessly destroyed or remodelled, 
was left, from the sheer impossibility of dealing with 
it ; reminding us of some of those old feudal towers, 
the solidity and tenacity of whose construction is 
such, that the destroyer has suffered them to remain, 
because the expense of pulling them down would be 
greater than the value of the materials. 
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® 
Note (a), p. 2. 


There is a remarkable peculiarity about the authori- 
ties for the reign of John. The numerous and circum- 
stantial chroniclers who furnish such abundant materials 
for preceding reigns: Hoveden, Diceto, Benedict, Ger- 
vase, Brompton, and Newburgh, all end with the twelfth 
century. On the other hand, the public records com- 
mence with this reign. From the Patent and Close 
Rolls, a table has been drawn which enables us to as- 
certain the place where John was on nearly every day 
throughout the eighteen years of his reign. A circum- 
stance this, especially in the case of a prince who almost 
lived upon horseback, hardly ever sleeping at the same 
place two nights together, which brings home that dis- 
tant period to us in as lively a way as if it were only 
a century old. Besides this Itinerary, these records 
furnish many curious particulars of which use has been 
made. The chief authority for the general history is 
the chronicle of 8. Alban’s Abbey, written during this 
period by a contemporary, Roger of Wendover. When 
no other authority is given, this is to be understood. 
Matthew Paris, in the reign of Henry III., interpolated 
the genuine chronicle with statements of his own, less 
trustworthy than those of the original. There are other 
contemporary annalists, but brief and compendious in 
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comparison of Wendover. Of these Ralph of Cogge- 
shalle, and a chronicle apparently made up by Mr. 
Petrie, from Walter of Coventry, and two others,? are 
the most valuable. For the civil war and the invasion 
of Louis, a chronicle, in Norman French,‘ lately pub- 
lished by M. Michel, is more full than any other known 
source. No use has yet been made of it by any English 
historian of this reign. It was apparently written by 
one of John’s Flemish mercenaries ; and is a kind of 
journal, in a rude colloquial style, of events that befel the 
army. Many of the monastic annals contain additional 
particulars; e.g. those of Waverley, Burton and Margam, 
but they bear traces of either being written much pos- 
terior to the events, or having imperfect information. 
In general, it may be laid down as a rule regarding 
these Latin chronicles, that those which are not con- 
temporary to the events they relate, are very unsatisfac- 
tory authority. A striking instance of this is furnished 
by the story that John died of poison, which is first 
hinted at by a writer of the year 1298, in the single 
expression, ‘ veneno extinctus; but before the end of the 
next century has expanded into a long and circumstan- 
tial narrative, and is delivered by Foxe as an undoubted 
truth, and illustrated by a cut. Lastly, may be men- 
tioned the two collections of Innocent III. Letters, 
which contain the most part of the letters written by 
him to the king and the bishops on this affair. 


3 Cited as Continuator Hovedeni. 4 Chron. Norm, 
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NotE (0), p. 3. 


Bale, and a host of writers copying him, make Lang- 
ton to have been Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
But.at this period there was no such officer. There was 
the Chancellor of the Church of Paris, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Church of 8. Genevieve, but no Chancellor 
of the University of Paris. The error probably origi- 
nated in mistaking the expressions “scholis regebat,” or 
“preesidebat,” used by the older writers who mention 
Langton—i.e., Henry of Gand, and Trithemius, by 
which is only meant “taught in the schools.” The ac- 
curate Leland is the only later writer who avoids this 
mistake. 


THE END. 
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